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ANTI-DELPHINE. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

'Menry  de  Tourviih  to  Madame  de  St.  Edmund* 

Belle-vue, 

Do  not,  Eugenia,  be  displeased* that 
I  should  presume  to  write  to  you 
without  even  asking  your  permission  ; 
alas  !  it  is  a  favour  which  I  durst  not 
request,  as  I  could  not  have  submit- 
ted to  a  refusal  of  it. 

I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  not 

deny  me  the  pleasure  of  this  imagi- 

voL.  II.  B  nary 
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nary  intercourse;  you  must  know  too 
well  the  paucity  of  my  enjoyments, 
to  deprive  me  of  the  only  remaining 
one  which  I  can  value.  Promise  then, 
my  Eugenia,  that  you  will,  by  your 
correspondence  console  me  for  the 
loss  of  your  society,  and  I  will  pro- 
mise in  return  that]  my  letters  shall 
not  be  made  the  vehicles  for  the  ex- 
pression of  an  unhappy  passion,  to 
the  gratification  of  which,  fate  has 
iixed  an  irrevocable  bar.  Unfortu- 
nate moment  in  which  I  first  beheld 
you  1  From  that  moment  I  bowed  to 
the  imperious  dominion  of  love,  whose 
insidious  wiles  were  hidden  for  a  time, 
nnder  the  most  flattering  forms  of 
happiness.  Too  soon  the  disguise 
was  laid  aside,  snd  I  saw  myself  a 
slave  for  hfe,  bound  to  adore  an  ob- 
ject whose  destiny  was  to  make  mc 
miserable. 

Any 
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Any  other  misfortune  I  could  have 
borne  with  more  fortitude  :  had  I  been 
afflicted  with  the  loss  of  friends,  I 
should  indeed  have  had  little  merit  ia 
resignation  ;  for  of  what  friends  could 
I  have  long  felt  the  loss,  whilst 
possessing  one  before  whoni  every 
sensation  of  benevolence  is  exalted 
into  rapture  I  Had  I  been  depressed  by 
poverty,  ambition  would  have  roused, 
and  hope  sustained  me  ;  my  fortune 
should  have  risen  on  the  foundation 
of  my  own  endeavours  ;  success  might 
have  crowned  my  laudable  industry, 
and  then  I  would  have  looked  proudly 
round  and  said, 

*'  That  man  is  truly  noble, 

And  justly  may  he  call  that  wealth  his  own, 

Which  his  deserts  Jiave  purchased." 

But  for  the  frightful  void  of  the  heart, 

what  remedy  remains  ?   All  tlie  efforts 

B  2  which 
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which. I  make  to  remove  it,  are  ac- 
companied by  a  conviction  of  their 
futility  ;  and  the  gloomy  concurrence 
of  despair,  prevents  me  from  trying 
those  which  might  prove  more  power- 
ful. Ah,  my  Eugenia,  is  it  a  slight 
trial  to  be  thu«  condemned  so  early  in 
life  to  unhappiness,  when  the  world 
lay  in  beautiful  perspective  before 
me,  and  every  object  appeared  more 
attractive  from  its  distance, — in  a 
moment  to  see  the  sky  overcast,  the 
surrounding  landscape  lost  in  gloom, 
and  night  advance  without  a  hope  of 
the  fair  prospects  of  the  morn  being 
realized  ? 

But  let  rr.e  not  forfeit  my  word  in 
the  very  commencement  of  our  cor- 
respondence ;  I  will  draw  my  atten- 
tion from  a  subject  ever  painfully  tbe 
first  in  my  thoughts,  by  sending  you 
son^.e  stanzas,    which,   for   simplicity 

and 
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and  pathos,  I  have  rarely  seen  equal- 
led ;  they  are  the  production  of  an 
old  Irish  bard,  and  shew  that  man- 
kind at  all  tim€s,  and  in  all  countries 
has  known  unhappiness,  and  that  the 
unhappy  will  have  similar  feelings  ia 
every  age,  and  in  every  climate. 

**  Ah  what  woes  are  mine  to  bear 

<'  Life's  fair  morn  with  clouds  o'ercasliag, 

*^  Doom'd  the  victim  of  despair, 

*'  Youth's  gay  bloom  with  sorrow  blasting  ? 

*«  Sad  the  bird  that  sings  alone, 

*'  Flies  to  wilds  unseen  to  languish, 

*<  Pours  unheard  the  ceaseless  moan, 
^'  And  wastes  on  desert  air  its  anguish. 

<<  Mine,  oh  hapless  bird  !  thy  fate, 

''  The  plunder'd  nest,  the  lonely  sorrow, 

"  The  lost,  the  lov'd  harmonious  mate, 

"  The  wailing  night,  the  cheerless  morrow. 

*^  Oh,  thou  dear  hoard  of  treasur'd  love, 

^'  Tho' these  fond  arms  should  ne'er  possess  thee, 

'^  Stili,  still  my  heart  shall  faithful  prove, 

"■^  And  its  last  sigh  shall  breathe  to  bless  thee." 

I  am 
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I  am  sure  that  you  will  admire  these 
verses,  my  Eugenia  ;  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  particularly  pleased  with 
the  pretty  image  of  the  bird;  its  so- 
litary gnef  struck  my  heart.  Send  me 
your  critique,  my  dear  cousin,  we  will 
maintain  quite  a  literary  correapon 
dence,and  will  finish  in  it  the  course  of 
English  reading, which  we  had'so  hap- 
pily begun.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
how  few  are  the  real  enjoyments  which 
life  affords  1  Still  more  melancholy  is 
it  to  see  how  soon  we  may  he  de- 
prived of  those  which  are  the  most 
innocent  and  exalted.  Alas  !  my 
Eugenia,  how  blest  might  we  have 
been  together ;  how  perfect  might 
have  been  the  union  of  our  hearts ; 
but  though  love  has  struck  us  with 
his  leaden  dart,  friendship  may  afford 
balm  for  our  wounds ;  under  her 
mild  influence  we  may  recover  the 
tranquillity  of  which  we   have  been 

deprived 
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deprived  by  the  tyrant  power  that  has 
so  cruelly  persecuted  us  ;  and  with 
the  alleviation  she  can  offer,  I  will 
teach  my  heart  to  be  contented  :  write 
to  me  then,  Eugenia,  for  the  sake  of 
my  parents,  who  so  tenderly  love  you, 
and  who  are  wretched  when  they  be- 
hold my  changed  appearance,  and  al- 
tered spirits.  Ah!  I  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  cause,  nor  shall  I  seek  to 
forget  it.  I  will  nurse  it  by  tender 
remembrance,  until  my  pleasures  and 
pains  become  so  intimately  connected 
that  I  shall  be  unwiUing  to  separate 
them. 

Adieu  !  Until  I  hear  from  you,  re- 
member how  long  the  intermediate 
moments  will  appear  to  your  sincere 
friend,  and  aiFcctionate  cousin, 

HENRY  DE  TOURVILLE, 


LETTER    XXXVIL 


Madame  de  S(*  Edmund  to  Madame  de  TourvtUe, 

Paris,  Sainte  Marie. 

I  HAVE  received  a  letter,  my  dear 
madam,  from  your  son,  in  which  I 
presume  jou  know  that  he  soHcits  me 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with 
h'uv..  It  wounds  me  to  the  heart  to 
refuse  his  request ;  yet  I  will  appeal  to 
you,  my  dear  aunt,  would  it  be  pru- 
dent, would  it  be  delicate,  avouW  it 
be  honourable  in  me  to  accede  to  it? 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  acquit  me  of 
any  affectation  of  prudery  in  my  de- 
cision 
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vision  to  the  contrary  ;  my  own  feel- 
ings  plead     only    too  strongly  in  his 
behalf;   but  when  right  or  wrong    is 
the   question,    it  is  a  great  fault  to 
temporize  in  our  answer;  we  may  de- 
ceive   others,   we  may  endeavour   to 
deceive  ourselves,   but  the  endeavour 
will  be  fruitless.      Henry  and  I  should 
indeed  be  egreglously  deceived,  could 
we  Imagine  that   our   correspondence 
would  always  consist  merely  of  lite- 
rary or  indifferent  subjects  ;     no,  my 
dear   aunt,    ""   out  of  tlie   abundance 
of  the  heart,   the  mouth  will"  speak;"' 
ours  are  too  full  to  be  trusted  ;  mine  is 
almost  breaking,  but  I  will  not  relieve 
it  by  plunging  myself  deeper  into  error.. 
Already    1  have  committed  too  great 
an    injustice  to    m.y    husband,  by  the 
involuntary  disposal  of  my  affections  ; 
let  me  not  increase  my  fault,  by  a  wii-- 
ful    continuance  in   it.       Seneca   has- 
said;   that  to  see  a  good    man  strug-- 
B  5  gli 
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gling  with  adversity,  was  a  spectacle 
on  which  even  the  gods  looked  down, 
with  pleasure  ;  let  it  not  be  thought 
a  less  n9bje  trial  to  struggle  with 
passions  and  inclinations  which  are 
opposite  to  the  interests  of  virtue.  I 
trust  that  Heaven  will  strengthen  the 
endeavour  to  conquer  mine,  and  will 
graciously  pardon  the  weakness  which 
may  be  evinced  in  the  attempt. 

Inform  Henry,  my  dear  madam,  of 
my  refusal;  I  hope  he  will  not  be 
offended  with  it,  or  made  unhappy  by 
it.  Alas  1  a  sense  of  propriety  wrings 
it  from  me,  and  I  trust  that  he  will 
acquiesce  in  its  necessity.  Already 
tlie  idea  of  his  unhappiness  preys  on 
my  weakened  spirits,  and  they  would 
be  utterly  unequal  to  the  reproach  of 
my  having  contributed  to  increase  it* 

Clementina   is  rapidly    recovering 

her: 
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her  health  and  spirits ;  her  returning 
smiles  sometimes  diffuse  momentary 
sunshine  over  the  gloom  of  my  heart, 
for  you  know,  my  dear  aunt,  how  I 
dote  on  my  beloved  sister,  and  how 
intimately  my  happiness  is  connect- - 
ed  with  her's  :  my  mother  bequeath- 
ed her  to  my  care,  smiling  even  in 
death,  as  I  promised  never  to  forsake 
her  ;  and  that  angelic  smile  yet  seems 
to  reward  me  for  every  exertion  which 
I  make  to  .  appear  cheerful  in  her 
presence.  Alas  !  it  is  only  in  appear- 
ance that  I  can  be  so  ;  and  from  you,, 
my  dear  aunt,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
hide  the  chagrin  which  devours  me. 

M.  deSt.  Edmund,  whose  return  I 
had  hoped  would  confirm  all  my  best 
resolutions,  has  deferred  it  until  the 
possibility  of  it  is  now  precluded  ;  as 
the  decree  issued  some  time  since, 
declaring  all  those   enemies  to  their 

country. 
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country  who  did  not  return  to  it 
within  a  period  now  past,  is  most 
rigorously  enforced.  The  frontiers 
are  strictly  \ratched,  and  any  endea- 
vour to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those 
appointed  to  guard  them,  nmst  be 
attended  with  imminent  danger  of 
discovery,  which  might  be  produc- 
tive*of  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
Unfortunate,  misguided  man  !  he  has 
banished  himself  from  the  country 
to  which  he  might  have  been  an  or- 
nament. Perhaps  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  his  return  will  awaken  in  him 
a  desire  to  surmount  them  ;  perhaps 
when  he  sees  himself  separated  from 
his  wife,  by  a  power  stronger  than 
his  own  inclinations,  he  may  wish 
anxiously  to  return  to  her;  but  con- 
viction comes  too  late,  when  the  re^ 
pentance  it  produces  is  unavailing. 

My  poor  father  visits  us  every  day. 

His 
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His  looks  penetrate  into  my  soul,  and 
I  fear  he  sees  through  the  thin  dis- 
guise in  which  my  feelings  are  enve- 
loped. When  I  recollect  the  retired  life 
which  he  led  for  four  years  after  my 
mother's  death,  devoting  himself  en- 
.tirely  to  us,  making  our  improvement 
and  happiness  his  sole  study  ;  offering 
consolation  to  us  for  our  loss,  even 
v/hen  he  most  required  it  himself. 
When  I  see  him  now,  from  anxiety  for 
our  safety  and  comfort>  totally  re- 
gardless of  his  own,  I  feel  doubly 
desirous  to  hide  tlie  feehngs  of  my 
heart  from  him  who  is  entitled  to 
my  tenderest  filial  affection  and 
who  would  shrink  in  sorrow  from 
the     contemplation    of     my     suffer- 


Adieu  \  my  dear  aunt;  grant  me  the 
consolation  of  hearing  frequently  from 

you. 
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you,  for  your  letters  are  every  day 
snore  valuable  to  your's 

most  sincerely, 

S»UGE.N4A  DE  ST.  EDMUND, 
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Menry^  da  Tourvilk  to  Madame  de  Si,  EdmuntJU 

Belle-7ue, 

Cruel  Eugenia!  will  you  render  my 
M^hole  life  a  blank,  will  you  deprive 
me  of  the  only  remaining  stimulus  to 
existence  ?  Your  letters  would  teach 
mc  to  emulate  your  virtues ;  they 
would  heal  my  lacerated  heart,  and 
you  refuse  them  to  me  ! 

Consider  the  solitude  in  which  I 
live;  my  father  aged,  infirm,  and  deaf, 
reluctantly  submitted  to  my  long  ab- 
sence in  England,  and  looked  forward 

to 
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to  my  return  as  to  the  completion  of 
his  wishes.  I  cannot^  must  not  leave 
him  again,  so  soon.  My  mother,  ever 
kind  and  amiable,  weeps  on  seeing  the 
luihappiness  which,  in  spite  of  my  ef- 
forts to  disguise  it,  possesses  my  M'hole 
soul  ;  yet  if  I  hint  the  necessity  of 
seeking  to  overcome  it  by  change  o£ 
scene,  and  active  employment,  her 
tears  floAV  faster,  and  she  conjures  me 
riotto  estrange  myself  from  my  father 
again,  ere  he  is  well  convinced  of  my 
return.  Thus  my  days  pass  away  in. 
joyless  uniformity;,  and  L  feel  all  the 
active  powers  of  my  mind  fast  sinking 
under  the  pressure  of  despair;  I  cannot 
djescribe  my  sensations,  aud  if  I  could,, 
it  appears  that  they  would  not  excite, 
your  pity.  All  the  restlessness  of  hope 
and  the  bitterness  of  disappointment. 
by  turns  are  mine.  I  wander  inces- 
santly in  the  fields,  and  M'hen  I  am 
obliged  to  be  in  the  house,- 1  take  my- 

seat 
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>»eat  in  your  favourite  little  window, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  road  : 
there  I  wait  anxiously  for  some  event 
that  may  interest  me,  for  some  oc- 
currence that  may  rouse  me  from  the 
dreadful  state  of  mental  languor  into 
which  I  have  fallen.  I  cannot  paint  my 
situation  as  I  would  ;  alas  !  I  can  only 
feel:  yet  you  do  not  pity  me,Eugenia; 
your  rigid  virtue  stifles  the  soft  sym- 
pathies of  the  heart,  and  you  wish 
nie  to  forget  you,  as  easily  as  you 
have  forgotten  me, 

Gh  fatal  day  on  which  we  first  met  I 
Oh  fatal  beauty,  that  dazzled  my  per* 
■captions  !  Deceitful  softness,  which, 
adding  charms  to  that  beauty,  gave 
promise,  alas  !  ho\?  ill  performed  !  of 
the  most  tender  sensibility  ] 

I  mean  not    to  censure  yon,   Eu- 
.genia  ;  nor  can  I  censure   myself.    I 

loved 
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loved  you  imperceptibly  ;  I  betrayed 
jny  love  involuntarily  :  is  it  just  to 
punish  me  for  what  even  the  severest 
could  notdeem  a^crlme  ?  And  yet,  were 
I  the  most  atrocious  of  criminals, 
you  could  not  treat  me  with  more 
rigour.  Depart  not,  my  Eugenia,  so 
widely  from  the  natural  tenderness  of 
your  disposition  ;  behave  to  me  as  you 
would  to  any  other  person  in  afflic- 
tion ;  pity  my  distresses,  teach  me  to 
rise  superior  to  them;  be  to  me  a  friend 
and  sister ;  let  me  gradually  forget 
my  unhappy  passion,  and  suffer  your 
friendship  to  reward  my  resignation 
of  your  love*  Consider  seriously  what 
I  have  said  ;  I  am  sure  you  will.  Ah  ! 
my  Eugenia,  may  your  gentle  soul 
never  experience  for  one  moment 
the  agonies  which  now  rend  mine, 
and  which  can  only  be  relieved  by 
your  aid ;  you  are  able  to  pour  balm 
into  my  wounds,  surely  you  will  not 

ir  tit  ate 
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irritate  them.  I  liave  a  riglit  to  de- 
mand different  treatment  from  you, 
on  the  score  of  relationship,  exclusive 
of  your  friendship  for  my  mother.  If 
you  still  persist  in  a  conduct,  of  which 
I  cannot  but  think  myself  undeserving. 
I  must  make  a  more  vigorous  effort 
to  shake  off  the  abject  lethargy  into 
which  my  senses  are  rapidly  falling. 
There  is  yet  a  voice,  which  shall  not 
call  me  in  vain  :  my  country  demands 
the  services  of  all  her  sons,  and  I  will 
stand  among  the  foremost  of  them, 
to  free  her  from  the  chains  in  which 
she  has  too  long  been  held. 

In  such  a  cause  little  merit  will 
result  from  the  sacrifice  of  a  wretched 
life,  burthensome  to  its  owner ;  but 
I  may  thus  save  that  of  some  hap- 
pier man,  to  whom  existence  may  be 
endeared  by  a  thousand  tender  ties 
which  I  can  never   know. 

Adieu ! 
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Adieu !  Eugenia ;  even  your  strict 
ideas  of  propriety  cannot  be  offend- 
ed by  my  subscribing  inyself  your 
friend  and  relative. 
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Madame  de  St.  Edmund  to  Henry  de  Tourville^ 


Sainte  Marie,  Paris. 

And  am  not  I  also  unhappy  ?  Alas  | 
Henry,  you  know  little  of  my  heart  if 
you  think  I  can  be  otherwise;  yet  I 
am  rendered  more  so  by  your  forcing 
me  to  an  action,  which  my  liead  and 
heart  equally  condenm  ;  I  cannot  but 
feel  at  this  moment,  that  I  am  unjust 
to  M.  de  St.  Edmund  ;  I  ungenerously 
take  the  advantage  of  his' absence,  in 

doing: 
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doing  that  which  I  should  blush  wcic 
he  to  find  me  employed  in. 

My  dear  cousin,    we  cannot  com- 
mand happiness;  but  virtuous  conduct 
we  may,  and  it  will  not  finally  lose  its 
reward.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by 
hesitating  between  right  and   wrong  : 
their  paths  are  distinctly  marked,  and 
the    error  \vhich  mistakes  them  must 
be  wilful.  Your  wish  that  I  may  never 
feel  the  agonies  by  which  you  are  over- 
powered, is  vain— 'I  am  already  a  prey 
to    them.     You    say  I    do   not  pity 
you  :  alas  !  what  pity  is  so  genuine  as 
that   which    springs  from   similarity 
of  suffering?     In  v/eeping  over  your 
unhappiness,  I  lament  my  own.   Could 
the  walls  of  the  gardens  of  Sainte  Ma- 
rie tell  you  the  anguish  they  have  wit- 
nessed in  me,  you  would  not  accuse 
me  of  insensibility.     When  I  awake  in 
the  mornin;.^,  I  feel  an  oppression  on 
my  heart,  for  which  I  can  scarcely  ac- 
count, 
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count,    till  returning   memory  sadly 
informs  me  of  the  cause;  I  rise  lan- 
guid and  depressed,  looking  forward 
with  disgust  toatedious  clay,  in  which 
I  have  no  hope  of  feeling  interested. 
I   fly  to  prayer,    and  intreat  that  aid 
from  heaven,  which  on  earth  I  cannot 
find.  The  solemn  strains  of  devotional 
music  harmonize  my  soul:  my  grief 
melts  into  tears,  and,  relieved  by  them, 
I  indulge  the  enthusiasm  which   the 
surrounding  scene  inspires.     I  behold 
the  magnificent  edifice  in  which  we 
meet,  mouldering  on  every  side  under 
the  hand  of  time  ;  I  see  monumental 
trophies  erected    to   preserve   the  re- 
membrance of  those  long  since  at  rest, 
of  noble  families  whose  very  names  are 
erased  from  the  memories  of  the  liv- 
ing, and  of  acts  of  valour  long  since 
forgotten  by  that  posterity  for  whose 
benefit  they  were  performed.     The  un- 
timely  death   of  youth  and   beauty, 

the 
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the  protracted  years  of  age  and  afflic- 
tion, have  all  ceased  to  be  lamented  ; 
and  those  who  mourned  in  anguish 
over  them,  are  now  also  at  rest.  I 
endeavour  to  find  consolation  by  con- 
templating the  uncertain  and  transi- 
tory state  of  worldly  things,  and  by 
reflecting  how  near  to  each  of  us  may 
be  that  moment,  when,  purified  from 
error,  we  shall  be  relieved  from  suffer-^ 
ing. 

When  my  feelings  are  reasoned  into 
calmnessj  I  wander  through  the  ex- 
tensive gardens  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent :  my  heart  expands  amidst  the 
beauties  of  nature  ;  I  gaze  at  the  flee- 
cy clouds,  and  wish  to  know  if  they 
assume  the  same  fantastic  shape  at 
Belle-vue  as  they  appear  in  at  Saintc 
Marie.  But  your  letters  overthro'W 
all  my  calmness,  and  shake  my  forti- 
tude to  its  foundation  :  then  giving 

way 
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way  to  my  griefs,  I  weep,  I  wring  my 
hands,and  casting  my  eyes  to  heaven, 
I  implore  that  my  sorrows  may  cease^ 
or  that  my  perceptions  of  them  may  be- 
come less  acute.  Oh,  my  dear  Henry, 
you  see  that  my  denial  of  your  request 
is  wholly  selfish.  How  difficult  is  it  to 
know  the  real  motives  of  actions  !  you 
accuse  me  of  being  actuated  by  too 
rigid  virtue,  in  refusing  to  correspond 
with  you,  and  I  willingly  flattered  my- 
self that  my  refusal  originated  solely 
in  virtuous  motives  ;  but  the  anguish 
which   your   letters    awaken   in    me, 
makes  me  suspect  that  regard  to  my 
own  tranquillity  alone  supports  me  in 
my  resolution.     Let  me  then  entreat 
you,  Henry,  if  you  value  my  peace  of 
mindjdisturb  it  not.  I  ask  this  forbear- 
ance as  a  favour  which  I  implore  you  to 
grant,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
weakness  which  renders  it  necessary. 
I  confide  iu  your  honour  not  to   in- 
voL.  II.  c  crease 
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crease  a  passion  already  too  lively  for 
my  repose.  In  return  I  will  consider 
you  as  my  friend  and  brother,  but  not 
until  my  heart  cease  to  beat  quicker 
at  the  mention  of  your  name;  not  un- 
til my  eyes  can  meet  yours  v/ith  firm- 
ness ;  not  until  my  voice  shall  no 
longer  tremble  in  addressing  you,  for 
not  until  that  time  shall  I  have  ceased 
to  love.  I  have  now,  Henry,  opened 
to  you  my  whole  heart ;  your  compas- 
sion will  pity  the  weakness,  which 
your  generosity  will  scorn  to  abuse. 

Adieu!  my  beloved  cousin;  may  suc- 
cess crown  our  laudable  efforts,  and  re- 
ward them  with  a  sincere  and  virtuous 

friendship,  which  shall  end  but  with 

our  lives, 

KUGENIA  BEST.  EDMUM>. 


S" 


LETTER  XL. 


Monsieur  de  Si*  Edmund  to  Madame  de  SL 
Edmund. 

Ciamberri. 

X  CANNOT  forbear  thinking,  my  be- 
loved wife,  that  my  errors  are  at  this 
moment  too  severely  punished ;  I  am 
now^  standing  on  the  outermost  edge 
of  Italy;  a  few  steps  would  restore 
me  to  my  country,  and  to  my  Euge- 
nia ;  i)ut  these  steps  I  am  forbidden 
to  take. 

I  could  submit  more   patiently   to 
c  2  this 
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this  heavy  punishment  of  my  follies,  if 
the  same  revolution  which  keeps  me  in 
banishment,  did  not  inspire  me  with 
the  most  lively  fears  for  the  safety  of 
xny  wife,  who  may  most  require  her 
husband's  protection  now,  when  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  afford  it.  Much  lov- 
ed, much  injured  woman,  forgive  me 
my  past  neglect,  which  I  will  repair 
at  the  hazard  of  my  life.  Yes  !  I 
will  return  to  France,  I  will  clasp  my 
matchless  Eugenia  to  my  bosom, 
never,  never  more  to  forsake  her. 
Believe  me  when  I  declare,  that  1  have 
never  been  really  happy  since  I  first 
left  you:  I  looked  with  rapture  to  my 
return.  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
in  Italy  some  time,  and  though  I  used 
every  possible  degree  of  expedition,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  frontiers  too 
late,  and  was  treated  as  a  stranger  to 
that  country,  in  defence  of  which  my 
blood  has  been  frequently  and  wil- 
lingly 
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iingly  shed.  Alas !  I  felt  that  I  had 
been  a  traitor  to  the  most  amiable  wo- 
man that  ever  formed  the  happiness 
of  man;  and  yet  she  would  not  have 
rejected  my  returning  love,  she  would 
not  have  refused  the  pardon,  for  which 
I  would  have  sued  at  her  feet — that 
pardon  which  I  shall  be  miserable  un- 
til I  obtain,  and  which  I  am  now  cru- 
elly and  unjustly  denied  the  power  of 
soliciting. 

How  often  have  I  execrated  the  folly 
which  gave  birth  to  my  present  mor- 
tifications 1  I  see  many  around  me, 
who,  like  me,  are  banished  from  their 
country,  and  who  yet  endeavour  to 
animate  me  by  their  cheerfulness:  they, 
however,  have  not  self-rqjroach  to  add 
to  their  misfortunes;  and  when  they 
tell  me  that  they  are,  like  mc,  separat- 
ed from  wives  wiiom  they  tenderly 
love,  I  learn   al^jo   that  necessity,  not 

madness^ 
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madness,  parted  them.  I  shudder 
when  I  hear  of  the  disturbances  in 
Paris,  I  shrink  from  a  consideration  of 
your  unprotected  state ;  and  I  regard 
myself  as  a  monster  whom  society 
ought  to  shun. 

Pity  my  distress,  my  Eugenia,  and 
forget  the  cause  in  which  it  originat- 
ed. My  heart  has  never  been  un- 
faithful to  you — there  you  have  had 
no  rival.  I  should  be  in  despair,  did  I 
not  teel  firmly  assured,  that  in  the 
Count  de  Mirepoix  you  will  find  a 
"willing  and  powerful  fiiend  ;  and 
never  did  he  appear  so  much  mine,  as 
now  when  I  picture  him  to  my  ima- 
gination ottering  pioicction  to  you, 
and  those  who  are  dear  to  you, 

I  scarcely  dare  entreat  Clementina 
to    plead    in  my   behalf  with   her  in- 
jured sister;   but   I  may  solicit  her  ac- 
ceptance 
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ceptance  of  my  sincere  regard.  To 
your  worthy  father  I  beg  every  re- 
spectful and  affectionate  remembrance; 
and  to  you,  my  Eugenia,  I  offer  my 
unfeigned  repentance,  my  unalterable 
esteem,  my  undimniished  love:  receive 
them,  my  adored  wife,  from  him  who 
in  all  his  wanderings  was  still  proud 
to  preserve  the  title  of 

Your  husband, 

PIERRE  DE  ST.  EDMUND. 


LETTER    XLI. 


Madame  de  St  Edmund  to  M»  de  St.  Edmund. 


ConTcnl  de  St.  Marie,  Paris  • 

JL  OUR  letters,  my  dear  Sir, 'always  give 
me  pleasure  ;  but  of  late  they  have 
distressed  me,  by  the  severity  of  self- 
reproach  which  you  express  in  them. 
Do  not  thus  condemn  yourself:  events 
have  occurred,  which  the  wisest  could 
not  have  expected ;  events  as  unforeseen 
as  unparalleled.  Uneasiness  on  my  ac- 
count is  unnecessary;  I  trust  the  peace- 
ful asylum,  which  I  and  my  sister  have 

chosen, 
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clioseii,  will  continue  to  be  respected 
as  it  has  hitherto  been,  even  by  the  fury 
of  a  mob.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  protection  of  a  com- 
munity is,  in  my  situation,  preferable 
to  that  of  an  individual;  and  the  feel- 
ings of  dependance  and  obligation  ex- 
cited by  the  former  are  less  painfub 
for  they  are  less  humiliating. . 

I  shall  truly  rejoice  to  see  you  again, 
but  must  entreat  you  to  use  no  dan- 
gerous expedient,  in  the  hope  of  has- 
tening that  desirable  moment:  your 
situation  is  delicate,  and  I  tremble  to 
think  of  the  fatal  consequences,  in 
which  a  want  of  prudence  might  in- 
volve you.  Do  not  make  memiserable 
by  any  rash  act ;  the  welfare  of  a  man 
to  whom  I  owe  innumerable  obliga- 
tions, and  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est esteem,  must  be  a  subject  of  inex- 
pressible anxiety   to  me;  be -careful 

(y5.>  then.; 
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then  of  it,  I  entreat  you,  Sir.  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  not  refuse  me 
this  favour,  tlie  only  one  which  you 
ever  left  me  reason  to  solicit. 

Clementina  begs  me  to  particularize 
lier  regards,  as  she  has  the  vanity  to 
think  that  you  would  be  mortified 
did  she  appear  to  have  forgotten  you. 
IMy  father  also  sends  his  remem- 
brances with  the  greatest  affection, 
and  all  your  Parisian  friends  rejoice 
to  hear  of  your  health  and  welfare. 

Adieu  !  my  dear  Sir^:  grant  me  fre- 
quently the  pleasure  of  your  letters, 
be  assured  they  are  highly  gratifying 
to  me,  and  the  receipt  of  them  shall 
be  always  punctually  acknowledged 
hy 

Your's,  with  affection  and  esteem, 

EUGENIA    DE    ST.    EDMVND. 


35 


LETTER  XLIL 


Charles  Seymour  to  Henry  de  TourvilU. 

Paris. 

1  SHOULD  have  looked  back^  with 
more  pleasure,  my  dear  de  Tourvillej 
to  the  time  which  I  passed  with  you^ 
and  your  amiable  parents  at  Belle-vue> 
could  I  have  flattered  myself  that  my 
society  had  restored  to  you  any  por- 
tion of  the  cheerfulness  by  which  you 
were  formerly,  and  1  hope  will  again 
be  distinguished, 

Believe 
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Believe  me  I  sincerely  compassion- 
ate your   unfortunate  situation,   and 
should  be  unworthy  of  your  friend- 
ship,  could  I  neglect  for  a  moment 
complying  with    your  request  of  in- 
forming  you  of  the  health  of  your  too 
charming  Eugenia.      I  have  this  in- 
stant returned   from  the  convent  de 
Sante   Marie,  whither  I  went  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival  here.     I  was 
shewn  into  the   parlour,  where  I  had 
iiot  been  long,  before  I  was  joined  by 
two  of  the   loveliest  women   in   the 
world.   They  were  both  much  agitat- 
ed   on  entering   the  room.     I  could 
easily  account  for  Eugenia's  emotion, 
but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  could 
occasion  Clementina's.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  conjecture  its  cause,  my  con- 
fusion almost  equalled  theirs,  and  it 
was  not  before  several    minutes  had 
elapsed,  that   we    could   resume   any 
appearance  of  ease.     Eugenia's  voice 

faltered 
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faltered  as  she  inquired  after  her 
friends  at  Belle-vue,  and  as  I  could  not 
give  an  account  of  them  favourable 
as  I  wished,  my  hesitation  chased 
all  the  colour  from  her  roseate  cheeks. 
In  short,  our  conversation  was  con- 
strained and  melancholy  ;  and  yet  I 
lingered,   unable  to  take  my  leave. 

My  adored  Clementina  is,  I  think,, 
infected  with  her  sister's  sorrow  but 
her  lovely  countenance  is  formed  for 
smiles,  and  the  gloom  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  overshadowed,  like  the 
clouds  of  an  April  morn,  only  con- 
trast more  beautifully  the  succeeding 
sunshine. 

Eugenia  frequently  mentioned  her 
husband,  and  appeared  desirous  to 
speak  of  him  with  tenderness  ;  but  the 
various  changes  of  her  countenance 
sufficiently     evinced   that   the  effort 

was 
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-svas  painful  to  her.  I  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  helieve  her  to  be  fondly 
attached  to  you  ;  but  I  believe  also 
that  she  is  still  more  strongly  attached 
to  the  i>aths  of  rectitude,  and  that 
her  principles  are  too  firmly  fixed  to 
allow  of  any  deviation  from  them. 
To  her  may  be  applied  that  god-like 
sentiment,  spoken  by  one  of  our  finest 
dramatic  poets,  of  a  female  character,. 


-"  Virtue  is  never  wounded 


But  she  suffers  j" 

and  in  that  cause  I  am  persuaded  Eu- 
genia would  think  no  sufferings  too 
severe.  You  must  admire  the  resolu- 
tion which  she  displays;  and  will  yoa 
then  in  this  be  surpassed  by  a  tender 
and  delicate  female  ?  No  !  **  Rouse 
yourself,  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
shall,  from  your  neck,  unloose  his 
amorous  folds,  and"  like  a  dew-drop 
from  the  lion's  mane,  be  shook  to  air." 

In 
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In  the  retiremeni  of  Belle-vue  you 
have  no  inducement  to  conquer  the 
melancholy  which  overpowers  you  ; 
for  were  the  image  of  your  mistress 
efFacerl  from  your  heart,  you  have  no 
object  to  fill  the  void  which  her  loss 
would  inevitably  occasion,  and  the 
mind  must  be  employed.  Solitude  is 
the  nurse  of  love  ;  fly  from  it  then,  and 
wait  not  ingloriously  until  time  shall 
subdue  those  inclinations  which  you 
c  nnot  exert  power  to  controul.  Com- 
bat with  yourself,  join  in  the  busy 
hum  of  men,  and  allow  not  yourself 
one  moment's  leisure  to  inquire  into 
^he  bent^of  your  wishes.  The  sprightly 
and  elegant  Ovid  shews  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  passion  which  he 
has  so  ably  described,  when  he   says, 

**  A  lover's  ne'er  so  safe  as  in  a  croud  ;'\ 

as  few  tender  ideas  can  be  indulged  in 

indis- 
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indiscriminate  society,  where  so  few 
are  excited. 


I  am  far  from  meaning  to    recom- 
mend   dissipation  to   you,  for  exclii* 
siveofthe  abhorrence  in  which  I  have 
ever  held  the  company  of  the  vicious^ 
I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  effects  which 
it  has  been  said  to  produce.      In  the 
loud  laugh  of  inebriated   mirth,   the 
heart  is  uninterested;  among  a  crowd 
of  fools,   you,  my  dear  friend,  would 
be  in  solitude  ;  and  in  their  scenes  of 
noise  and  riot,  you  would  be   lost  in 
reflecting  on  the  different  nature  of. 
the  happiness  for  which  you  sighed. 
Great  passions   must  be  subdued  by 
greater;    the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure have  no  charms  for  him  who  has 
tasted  the  pure  delights  of  a  virtuous 
attachment,   and  the  aspiring  passion 
of  love  can  only  yield  to  the  yet  higher 
aspiring  passion  of  ambition :  the  for- 
mer 
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nier  seeks  to  win  a  woman,  the  latter 
to  win  a  world.  From  my  earliest 
acquaintance  with  you,  I  have  ob- 
served your  wish  to  bear  arms.  I 
have  seen  your  heart  beat  high, 
when  you  beheld  "  the  plumed  troops, 
and  the  big  war  that  make  ambition 
virtue."  I  have  seen  your  pulses  quick- 
en at  "  the  neighing  steed  and  the 
shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 
the  ear-piercing  fife,  the  royal  banner, 
and  all  the  quality,  pride,  pomip,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war."  You 
see  before  you  at  this  moment  a 
grand  spectacle;  twenty  millions  of 
men,  all  animated  with  the  desire 
of  living  free  or  dying  bravely. 

"  I  should  have  blushed  if  Cato's 
horse  had  stood  and  flourished  in  a 
civil  war.*'  We  have  con\ersed  fre- 
quently on  this  subject;  I  know  and 
admire  your   principles  ;  may  all  your 

countr}  men, 
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countrymen,  my  dear  friend,  be  ac- 
tuated by  motives  just  and  honour- 
able as  yours  !  The  people  have  now- 
full  power,  that  most  dangerous 
of  all  weapons,  in  their  ow^n  hands  j 
oh  !  may  the  eyes  of  Europe,  which 
are  now  fixed  upon  them,  never  be 
averted  in  contempt  at  their  weak- 
ness, nor  in  horror  at  their  excesses  I 
Adieu  !  my  dear  friend ;  that  the  good 
fortune  which  you  deserve  may  attend 
you  throughout  life,  and  crown  aW 
your  actions  with  success  and  honour, 
is  the  sincere  wibh  of 

Yours  most  truly, 

OHAKLES   SEYMOUR, 


43 


LETTER  XLIir. 


Ihnry  cfe  Tourville  io  Charles  Sei/mour, 


Belle-vue. 

X  ouRargMiment%  iny  clear  friend,  are 
un:ins\verai)le  ;  liad  I  listened  to  my 
own  reason, they  uouldhave  been  long 
since  unnecessary,  for  your  anxiety, 
however  great,  can  urge  nothing 
which  has  not  already  suggested  it- 
self to  my  thoughts.  But,  alas!  to 
resolve  and  to  act  are  not  equally 
easy.       Conviction    of     the    benefit 

which 
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"which  would  result  from  a  deed, 
does  not  always  inspire  firmness  to 
execute  it,  and  the  most  painful  si- 
tuations are  those  in  which  our  suf- 
ferings areaggravated  by  a  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  impossible  to  surmount 
the  weakness  which  adds  to  them. 
You  exhort  me  to  quit  retirement, 
because  the  lovely  image  which  so- 
laces me  in  solitude  cannot  follow  me 
so  constantly  in  a  crowd  :  I  will  own 
to  you,  that  it  is  the  certainty  of 
this  which  deters  me  from  leaving  it : 
the  idea  of  oblivion  is  of  all  others 
the  most  frightful  to  a  lover;  and 
whatever  miseries  his  passion  may 
have  caused  him,  he  never  truly  loved 
who  could  for  a  moment  wish  to  for- 
get it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  love  is  ridi- 
culed by  many  as  a  weakness  unwor- 
thy of  a  wise  man  :  but  why  it  should 

be 
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be  deemed  so  is  as  inexplicable  to 
me  as  that  every  misfortune  should 
be  pitied  but  the  one  which  includes 
the  evils  of  all.  True  Iovt  induces  the 
practice  of  every  virtue  :  a  weak 
mind,  or  a  bad  heart  is  incapable  af 
it.  In  every  other  cause  constancy 
is  considered  as  reflecting  equal  credit 
on  those  who  maintain  it,  and  on 
those  for  whom  it  is  maintained ; 
why  then  should  it  be  less  meritorious 
in  that  of  love,  which  ought  to  be 
admitted  with  caution  into  the  heart, 
but  which,  when  once  received,  should 
be  ever  after  retained  with  unalterable 
care  ?  To  boast  of  having  subdued 
an  honourable  passion  for  an  ami- 
able and  virtuous  object,  is  to  boast 
of  having  confounded  every  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil,  of  hav- 
ing smothered  the  finest  sensibilities 
of  the  soul,  of  having  treated  merit 
with  contempt,  and  of  having  quench- 
ed 
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ed  the  generous  glow  of  passion  ia 
the  oblivious  coldness  of  selfish  pru- 
dence. The  loss  of  health,  of  friends, 
of  fortune,  and  even  of  reputation,  is 
in  some  measure  softened  by  the  com- 
miseration which  it  excites ;  but  none 
is  granted  to  the  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ed love,  which  renders  health  joyless, 
friends  tedious,  fortune  burthensome, 
and  even  fame  itself  insipid. 

But  though  I  cannot  agree  to  re- 
linquish the  image  of  her  whom 
throughout  life  I  must  adore,  I  will 
yet  promise  to  make  it  so  conducive 
to  the  noblest  interests,  that  my  best 
friends  shall  not  wish  it  to  be  relin- 
quished by -me.  It  shall  follow  me  to 
the  field,  and  animate  me  in  the  day  of 
battle;  it  shall  nerve  my  arm,  and 
humanize  my  heart,  I  will  be  brave 
as  my  Eugenia  is  exalted,  merciful 
as  she  is   gentle;    conquest  shall  be 

valued 
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valued  by  me,  because  she  will  sym- 
pathize in  the  renown  it  will  confer 
upon  me;  our  hearts  are  united  :  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
her's  will  throb  in  unison  with  mine. 
Do  me  not  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  if  my  love  had  been  successful, 
I  would  have  wasted  the  prime  of  my 
youth  in  sighing  effeminately  at  the 
feet  of  my  mistress,  and  at  a  juncture 
too  like  this  !  No;  I  trust  that  Eugenia 
herself  would  have  acquiesced  in  the 
necessity  of  my  leaving  her,  in  pur- 
suit of  laurels,  which  should  have  de- 
corated her  polished  brow:  of  all  the 
effects  which  my  despair  may  pro- 
duce, that  of  rendering  me  a  coward 
is  the  least  probable. 

Would  that  I  were  raised  on  a  pin- 
nacle high  as  my  ambition,  whence 
I  might  behold  the  admiring  eyes  of 

men 
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men  rivetted  on  my  actions,  whicT^ 
should  afford  no  unwortliy  example  ! 
There  needed  not  the  inspired  Shake- 
speare's "  muse  of  fire"  to  awaken  in 
my  bosom  that  sacred  love  of  my 
country,  which  I  trust,  amidst  all  my 
griefs,  has  never  slept.  Would  that  I 
could  prove  it  by  leading  on  in  her 
cause  legions  as  numerous  as  my 
wishes  for  her  welfare  !  I  ask  but 
length  of  days  sufficient  to  secure  to 
my  name  the  applause  of  posterity. 
One  brilliant  action  would  by  me  be 
prized  more  than  years  of  bliss  ;  a 
deathless  fame  is  preferable  to  a  life 
of  the  most  uninterrupted  happiness. 

Believe  me,  Seymour,  however  sa- 
cred I  may  hold  that  inmost  portion 
of  my  heart  which  is  devoted  to  the 
claims  of  the  lover,  enough  remains 
for    tl.ose    of  the    hero,  to  prevent 

your 
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your  ever  blushing  to  bestow  the  name 
of  friend  on  him  who  is  so  sincerely 
yours, 

HENRY  DE  TOURVILLE^ 


VOX,  n. 
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LETTER  XLIV, 


Henrif  de  TourviUe  to  Charkt  Setjm^vr. 


Belle-yne. 

How  weak,  my  dear  friend,  are  all 
our  best  resolutions  >vhen  a  prospect 
of  success  offers  a  temptation  to 
break  them  ! 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  airt- 
mated  me,  when  I  answered  your  last 
letter,  that  I  really  believed,  had  my 
love  then  been  propitious,!  would  not 

have 
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have  reaped  its  sweets  till  I  bad 
earned  my  reward  by  contributing 
the  strength  of  my  arm  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  my  country's  freedom  ;  but 
the  decree  of  the  convention  which 
has  facihtated  the  means  of  obtaining 
divorces  has  roused  my  hopes  to  a 
degree  of  painful  pleasure.  My  fate 
hangs  upon  a  thread,  and  one  word 
from  Eugenia  will  determine  it. 

I  shall  now  learn  if  lever  possessed 
her   love;    I   shall   be  raised   to  the 
summit  of  earthly  happiness,   or  pre- 
cipitated  into  the  lowest   depths    of 
agony,  I   am  too    much   agitated  to 
write.  To  your  friendship  Seymour  I 
commit  the  enclosed  ;  have  the  good- 
ness to  convey  it  immediately  to  the 
lovely  arbitress  of  my  destiny  ;  I  shall 
anxiously  count  every  moment  until 
I  can  receive  a  favourable  answer  to 
my  prayer,  and  yet  I  dread  the  ar- 
D  g  rival 
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rival  of  an  event  which  may  deprive 
me  even  of  hope.  Adieu  !  "  I  must 
not  think  that  way  distraction  lies." 

HENRY    PE  TOVRTILtE. 
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LETTER  XLV. 

(Inclosed  in  the  preceding.) 


Henr^i  de  Tourville  to  Madame  de  St.  Edmund. 

Belle-Tue* 

Pardon  me,  my  beloved  Eugenia, 
that  I  once  more  presume  to  address 
you.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
already  forgiven  me;  and  already  your 
heart  has  whispered  to  you  the  pur- 
port of  this  letter.  Oh  !  Eugenia, 
let  the  tendernesss  of  that  ino^enu- 
ous  heart  plead  in  my  behalf.  You 
may  now  be  mine  !  the  late  decree  of 

the 
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tlie  convention  makes  you  the  ofFerof 
freedom.  Circumstanced  as  vou  are, 
can  the  sternest  virtue  condemn  your 
acceptance  of  such  an  offer ;  will  it 
not  be  madness  to  reject  it? 

Eugenia,  I  tremble  as  I  write.    IMy 
existence  depends  upou  your  ansv/cr. 
Why  cannot  I  be  more  eloquent  on  a 
subject  which  interests  me  more  than 
life  ?  Would  that   1    were    with  you 
but  for  one   moment ;   if  I  could  not 
speak,  you  should  read  my  hopes  de- 
picted in  my   countenance,   and   you 
would  not  then  refuse  a  request  which 
in    humanity    and    justice   you    are 
bound  to  grant.  Happiness  now  courts 
our  acceptance  of  its  treasures  ;  let  us 
not  reject  the  proffered  boon.    Con- 
sider, my  lave,   how  little  real  bliss 
there  is  in  the  world,   and  how  inti- 
mately that  little  is  connected   with 
the  exercise  of  the  social  affections. 

But 
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But  why  should  I  torment  myself  for 
a  moment  by  supposing  that  you  will 
cruelly  remain  deaf  to  my  entreaties  ? 
Whom  would  you  injure  by  comply- 
ing with  them  ?  who  would  condemn 
you  for  making  me  blest  ?  You  have 
no  friend,  no  relation  who  will  in- 
terfere with  your  conduct  ;  M.  deSt. 
Edmund  has  forfeited  his  right  to 
your  esteem — he  is  not  deserving  of 
you,  he  is  not  the  man  who  v/as  in- 
tended by  nature  to  make  you  iiappy. 
My  mother's  anxiety  for  my  success 
is  almost  as  great  as  my  own  ;  my 
father,  who  is  not  less  interested  in  it, 
has  himself  petitioned  to  you  for  me 
in  a  trembling  hand  ;  which  if  age  and 
infirmities  have  rendered  illegible, 
your  own  heart  will  assist  you  in  de- 
cyphering.  With  M.deSt.Far's  sen- 
timents, I  have  the  felicity  to  be  ac- 
quainted. He  has  acknowledged  in 
his  letters  to  my  mother,   that  wora 

out 
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out  by  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment,   his  most   anxious  wish   is    to 
see   his   Eugenia  happy  with  a  pro- 
tector whom  she  m,ay  find  worthy  of 
her  love;   and  Clementina  is  too   un- 
sophisticated  to    be  warped   by  ideal 
refinement  and  imaginary  duties.  Thus 
you     have    only   your  own   heart    to 
consult ;  for  oh  !    Eugenia,  how  could 
the  world,    that    idol    to   which  you 
"bow,  repay  us  for  the  sacrifice  which 
wc   should   make   to  its  opinions,    if 
in    mistaken    deference   to    them  we 
were     to    relinquish     the    happiness 
now  within    our   reach  ?    what  com- 
pensation could    Me    receive  for  hav- 
ing devoted  our  lives  to  wretchedness, 
which   Avould   be   rendered  yet  more 
insupportable,  by   the  reflection    that 
we  had    brought   it  on  ourselves  ?    I 
will  readily  grant  that  much  is  due 
to    society,  for  we  derive  much  from 
it;  but  in  this  instance   we   violate 

not 
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not  its  laws,  we  only  accept  a  bene- 
fit offered  to  us  by  its  own  decrees. 
In  the  sight  of  men  then  we  should 
be  blameless,  and  in  that  of  Heaven 
also,  for  a  benevolent  Creator  re- 
joices in  the  happiness  of  the  beings 
that  he  has  called  into   existence. 

Accept  then,  Eugenia,  a  lover  who 
is  devoted  to  you  ;   accept  that  ten- 
der   and   ardent  passion    which    can 
exist  only  in  a  heart,  unseduced  by  the 
world,  and  whose   affections  are  not 
contracted  by  selfishness,    not  clilled 
by    disappointment,   or  deadened   by 
n:»isanthropy.     Yes,  my  Eugenia,  you 
will  accept  my  love  ;  its   purity  and 
sincerity  are  worthy  of  you  ;    oh  !  k  t 
our  hearts  and  fates  be  united,   let  the 
sympathy  which  endeared  us  to  each 
other   the   first  moment  we  met,   re- 
main undiminished  to  the  latest  hour 
of  our  existence. 

d5  Ab, 
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Ab,  Eugenia,    my  whole  soul  dis- 
solves in  pleasure  as  I  think  of  you  ; 
the  world   once    more  appears  to  me 
to  shine  under  the    influence  of  the 
sun's  brightest  beams,  and  with  you, 
my  angel,   I  shall  consider  my  lot  in 
it  as  blest  beyond  all  human  expecta- 
tions or  deserts.  Clementina  and  your 
father  will  share  our  happiness  ;   we 
shall  be  a    family  of   love.       Thus 
«hall  we  shew  the  gloomy  and  discon- 
tented that  pure  felicity  may  be  found 
even  in  this  transitory  state,  if  sought 
for  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  affec- 
tion. 

Adieu  !  The  sensations  which  I  feel 
at  this  moment  are  so  delightful,  that 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible 
for  them  to  be  rendered  more  so, 
even  by  the  confirmation  of  my  hopes 
from  the  lips  of  my  Eugenia;  and  yet 
thetumultuousthrobbingsofmyheart 
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as  I  write  her  name,  sufficiently  in^ 
form  me  that  my  happiness  has  not 
reached  the  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

Adieu  once  more,  my  Eugenia,  my 
only  love,  my  best  friend,  adieu  !  , 

HENIY   DE  TOURTILLB. 
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LETTER  XLVr 


Madame  de  Si,  Edmund  to  Henri/  de  Tourville, 


Sainte  Marie,  Paris. 

My  heart  did  indeed,  Henry,  antici- 
pate the  arrival  of  your  letter,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  instructed  me  in 
what  ought  to  be,  in  what  must  be 
iny  answer  to  it.  Unfortunate  heart, 
lacerated  by  its  own  woes,  its  wounds 
must  bleed  afresh  at  the  despair 
•which  that  answer  will  cause  in  you. 
Alas !  why  are  our  feelings  so  ten- 
derly 
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derly  alive  to  the  dictates  of  love, 
if  they  must  be  repressed  by  those  of 
lionour  and  rectitude  ? 

You  will  already  have  divined  my 
resolution  ;  sad  mixture  of  strength 
and  weakness  !  which  to  the  latest 
moment  of  my  life  I  will  adhere  to  : 
but  soon,  I  feel,  will  that  life  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  cruel  conflicts  which  I 
daily  experience.  I  am,  I  must  be 
^VTetched,  but  will  not  be  guilty. 
And  not  all  the  pleadings  of  a  love  so 
dear  to  me,  or  the  responsive  dictates 
of  my  own  heart,  can  induce  me  to 
believe,  that  I  should  not  be  culpable 
in  plighting  to  another  that  faith, 
which  1  have  already  at  the  altar 
vowed  to  keep  inviolable.  Can  the 
edicts  of  the  mad  enthusiasts  of  our 
unfortunate  country  authorize  in- 
justice ?  Can  their  speculative  and 
jarring  opiaions  alter  the  immutabi- 
lity 
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lity  of  truth  ?  No  ;  I  must  not  de- 
ceive myself.  Great  indeed  would 
be  my  crime  ;  nor  would  the  decrees 
of  the  convention  save  me  from  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  the  world,  or 
from  the  reproaches  of  my  own  heart. 

Let  us  not  err  against  conviction  ; 
with  you,  Henry,  I  might  have  been 
truly  blest ;  but  Heaven  has  decreed 
it  otherwise,  and  we  must  obey. 
**  Till  I  die  I  will  hold  fast  by  mine 
integrity,  and  my  heart  shall  not  re- 
proach me  so  long  as  I  live." 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  Henry,  for- 
give me  all  the  unhappiness  which 
I  have  occasioned  you:  may  this 
letter  be  the  last  on  a  subject  so  pain- 
ful I  and  may  the  tears  of  agony 
which  I  have  shed  over  it,  expiate,  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven,  the  involun- 
tary 
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tary    crime  of  which  I    have    been 
guilty  ! 

Oh;  Henry,  to  say  that  I  am  wretch- 
ed, conveys   but  a  faint   idea  of  my 
situation  ;  it  is  now  that  I  implore  you 
to  shew  yourself  my  real  friend,  by 
your  firmness  in  the    trial   wliich  wc 
must  make  to  conquer  our    ill-fated 
passion,  and  by  teaching  me  to  emu- 
late   you    in  that   fortitude  which  I 
shall  be  the   best  able  to  learn  from 
your  example.      Farewell,    my  dear 
Henry  !    I    bid  you  a  long   farewell. 
As  a  lover,  never  let  me  see  or  hear 
from  you  again.     As  a  friend,  I  shall 
rejoice  to  hold  the  first  place  in  your 
esteem,  as  you  ever  will  in  mine.  The 
period  may  yet  arrive,    and  joyfully 
will  it  be  greeted  by  me,  when  the 
turbulent  empire  of  love  shall   yield 
to  the  mild   dominion  of  friendship : 
then  shall  we  be  permitted  to  enjoy 

her 
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her  calm  and  rational  pleasures,  im- 
mixed  with  painful  reflections,  unem- 
bittered  by  self  reproach. 

Till  then  farewell  1 

S     :  EUGENIA    DE    ST.    EDMUND. 
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LETTER  XLVII. 


Henrj/  de  TourviUe  io  Madame  de  St.  Edmund, 

Belle-Tue. 

You  have  commanded,  and  I  obey; 
you  have  declared  your  wishes,  and 
they  shall  be  fulfilled.  Never  again 
will  I  offend  you  by  mentioning  my 
ill-placed  rooted  attachment,  never 
again  shall  you  know  the  misery  it 
will  occasion  me  ;  the  cause  and  the 
effect  shall  be  equally  confined  to 
my  own  breast. 

For 
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For  a  few  days  I  experienced  a  fe- 
licity as  perfect  as  the  foundation  of 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  innocent. 
Tlie  sensations  of  those  days  can 
never  be  forgotten ;  memory  will 
treasure  them  ;  and  when  those  around 
me  more  fortunate  than  I  have  been, 
shall  speak  of  happiness,  I  will  ask  my 
heart  if  that  be  not  what  I  once  ex- 
perienced at  Belle-vue. 

All  is  now  over ;  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  disappointment  of  my  hopes 
will  be  less  severe  than  the  indulgence 
of  them  was  delightful :  but  I  mean 
not  to  complain.  You  have  been 
educated  in  the  purest  paths  of 
virtue  and  morality,  and  it  never 
was  my  wish  to  alienate  you  from 
them.  On  the  contrary,  I  revered  you 
for  your  attachment  to  them,  as  much 
as  I.  loved  you  for  your  worth,  re- 
spected   you    for    your  talents,   and 
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admired  you  for  your  beauty,  graces, 
and  all  those  fatal  charms  which  have 
wound  themseh^es  for  ever  round  my 
heart.  Situated  as  you  were,  I  did  not 
conceive    that  my   proposals  to  you, 
aided  by  the  wishes  of  all  your  friends, 
could     be   considered    as    militating 
against    propriety    and    moral   recti- 
tude.     Your   rigid    virtue    thought 
otherwise,  and  to  that  I  bow.     At  the 
shrine  of  an  imaginary  deity,  I  sacri* 
fice  the   hopes    of  an   aspiring  mind, 
the  affections  of  a  tender  heart,  1  bid 
farewell  to  my  interests,  my  expecta- 
tions, my  happiness  ;  farewell  to  every 
thing  but  my  love.      Oh  !  Eugenia,  I 
mean  not  to  reproach  you, but  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  unhappy  to  complain. 
I  have  yet,   however,  one  favour  to 
ask,  which,  as  a  relation,  I  might  de- 
mand, and  which  you  cannot,  I  think, 
refuse  me.    It  is  only  your  permission 
to  take  that  farewell  in  person,  with 

which 
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which  you   so  coldly  conclude  your 
letter.     I  shall  pass  through  Paris  in 

a  fortnight,   on   my  road  to ^- 

where  I  shall  join  the  army  stationed 
there  at  present.  Shrink  not  from  this 
reasonable  request,  deny  it  not ;  let  me 
defer  till  the  latest  moment  of  my 
departure,  repeating  that  fatal  word 
on  which  you  dwell  so  often,  and 
with  such  cruel  firmness.  The  effort 
of  pronouncing  it  once  will  be  a 
sufficient  trial  to  the  fortitude  of 

UENilY    DE   TOURVILLB- 
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LETTER   XLVIII. 


Madame  de  Si,  Edmund  to  Henr^  de  Tmtrviih^ 

Saint  Marie,  Paris. 

"Were  I  inclined  to  the  severity  of 
which  you  accuse  me,  I  might  per- 
haps reply  to  }our  request  by  re- 
marking, that  the  passion  which  seeks 
its  own  gratification  in  witnessing 
the  distresses  to  which  it  exposes 
its  object  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
generous. 

But  I  will  only  say,  that  however 

I  might 
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I  might  wish  to  have  been  spared  an 
interview  to  which  I  feel  myself  un- 
equal* yet  if  the  remembrance  of  it 
will  be  likely  to  afford  you  pleasure, 
come,  and  receive  in  person  those 
sincere  wishes  for  your  welfare,  of 
which  you  are  so  highly  deserving. 

EVOENIA  DE   ST.   EDMUND. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 


Clementina  de  St.  Far  to  Madame  de  TourviUe, 


Sdiate  Marie,  Paris. 

LiET  US,  my  dear  aunt,  mingle  our 
tears,  and  weep  together  over  the 
sad  and  unavoidable  separation  of 
two  young  people  so  inestimable  in 
themselves,  so  clear  to  each  other, 
and   to  their  friends. 

Every   endeavour  to   change   Eu- 
genia's  noble  resolution  proved  in- 
effectual : 
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effectual ;  my  father  could  not  re^ 
monstrate  with  her  on  the  subject, 
nor  could  he  express  his  wishes  for  her 
union  with  your  Henry,  without  con- 
demning that  with  M.de  St.  Edmund, 
which  he  had  before  been  so  anxious 
to  promote.  But  his  looks  too  well 
expressed  the  poignancy  of  his  feel- 
ings, when  hastily  arising  to  embrace 
her,  he  implored  of  Heaven  that  she 
might  yet  be  happy. 

In  vain  the  generous  Seymour  de- 
scribed to  her  the  wretched  situation 
of  his  friend ;  in  vain  I,  kneeling, 
exhorted  her  to  restore  comfort  to 
herself  and  to  her  family :  all  our 
arguments  proved  ineffectual;  her 
firmness  remained  unshaken,  and  \ve 
could  only  admire  the  virtue  which 
^sustained  her  in  it.  She  answered  little, 
but  in  that  little  said  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary, and  more  than  we  could  re- 

fute* 
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ftite.  She  justly  observed,  that  ^f. 
de  St.  Edmund  had  always  behaved  to 
her  with  the  kindest  liberality,  and 
till  the  fatal  temporary  estrangement 
of  his  affections,  had  uniformly  treat- 
ed her  with  the  most  delicate  ten- 
derness. She  said  that  she  was  con- 
vinced he  still  loved  her;  his  letters, 
his  conduct  to  her  father  and  sister, 
his  anxiety  for  her  welfare  all  proved 
it.  "  Ought  I  then,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  to  punish  a  temporary  infidelity  on 
liis  part,  by  a  lasting  one  on  mine? 
Would  his  error  excuse  mine — would 
it  acquit  me  of  blame  ?  Oh,  no  !  let 
me  not  drive  him  to  despair  by  shew- 
ing him  that  his  repentance  is  un- 
availing. We  all  too  much  need  for- 
giveness ;  let  me  not,  then,  by  refus- 
ing mine  to  my  husband,  plant  a 
dagger  in  his  breast.  Shall  we  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  those  in  office, 
in  every  instance  but  the  solitary  one 
VOL.   ir.  E  which 
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which  accords  with  our  own  wishes  r 
Shall  we  avail  ourselves  of  their  levity 
and  wickedness  to  gratify  those  wishes? 
Surely  every  virtuous  considerarion 
public  and  private,  forbids  it.  Gra- 
titude, honour,  morality,  all  join  to 
dissuade  nie  from  a  step  so  opposite 
to  their  interests  ;  and  to  their  united 
voices  I  must  attend  :  I  may  be  un- 
happy, but  I  dare  not  be  unworthy." 
What  could  we  answer  to  arguments 
so  heroic  ?  We  felt  their  truth  too 
powerfully  to  combat  witli  them,  and 
we  could  only  lament  the  effects 
which  a  compliance  wilh  them  must 
produce  on  the  happiness  of  the 
parties  whom   they  concerned. 

Henry's  letter  caused  emotions  so 
violent  in  the  bosom  of  my  poor  af- 
flicted Eugenia,  that  I  feared  the  de- 
licacy of  her  frame  would  be  unable 
to   support  their  excess.     She   wept 

even 
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even  to  agon}%  and  wringing  her 
hands  exclaimed,  "Happy,  my  Henry? 
Ah  1  we  should  indeed  have  been 
happy  together,  but  now  it  cannot 
be  !"  Almost  suffocated  with  grief,  she 
walked  in  the  garden  to  indulge  it 
more  freely,  and  in  her  sorrow,  envied 
even  the  shrubs  which  blossomed  in 
silent  peace.  **Ah!"  exclaimed  she 
**  would  that  I  mif>ht  become  as  you 
are  1"  Then  casting  her  eyes  towards 
heaven,  she  cried  "What  is  beyond  that 
blue  expanse  ^  Is  it  there  that  we  are 
to  look  for  tranquillity  ?  '*  Her  emo- 
tions exhausting  themselves  by  their 
violence,  she  gradually  became  more 
composed.  After  some  minutes  had 
elapsed,  she  knelt  in  prayer,  from 
which  she  rose  with  so  serene  an  aspect, 
that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  the  bene- 
ticial  effects  of  her  devotions. 

Her  answer  to  Henry's  letter  cost 
E  2  her 
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her  many  tears ;  but  after  she  had 
sent  it,  and  sufficient  time  for  his 
receiving  it  had  elapsed,  she  became 
more  cheerful.  His  resolution  to  enter 
the  army  greatly  afflicted  her.  But 
on  Seymour's  assurance  that  a  mili- 
tary life  had  always  been  the  object 
of  his  wishes,  she  appeared  soothed, 
and  endeavoured  to  summon  fortitude 
to  take  leave  of  him  she  so  tenderly 
regarded,  though  I  perceived  that  she 
dreaded  an  interview  which  she  yet 
could  not  refuse* 

Last  week  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day my  father  was  with  us,  and  we 
were  amusing  him  with  music,  which 
is  our  customary  occupation  at  that 
time  of  the  day  when  we  have  his 
company  :  Eugenia  was  seated  in  the 
window  at  her  harp,  from  which  she 
drew  the  most  captivating  strains, 
which  we  mutually  companied   with 

our 
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0ur  voices.     The  setting-  sun   threw  a 
ricli  glow  over   her  features,  and    her 
fine  eyes,  which  were  raised  to  heaven, 
gave  to  her  countenance  an  expression 
ahiiosl    serapliic.        My   dear    fatlier 
gazed  on  her  with  increased   delight 
as  it  is  when  playing  on  the  harp  that 
she    more  particularly  resemhles   her 
mother.  Thus  were  we  employed  when 
our  harmony  was  suddenly  interrupt- 
ed hy  Eugenia's   uttering  a    piercing 
shriek,  at  the  same  moment  she  started 
from  her   seat  and  clasped  her  hands 
in  the  attitude  of  despair.      We  had 
BOt  time  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her 
distress  before  it  was  sufficiently  ex* 
plained  to  us  by  the  entrance  of  Sey- 
mour accompanied  by  your  son.     The 
unhappy  Eugenia  had  now  sunk  upon 
a  sofa  almost  lifeless.      Henry  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  entreated  her  to 
speak  tohim,but  in  vain;  she  answered 
only  with  deep  drawn  sighs  and  groans^, 

wdiicli 
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which  iiiexprcssibly  alarmed  us.  My 
father  believed  her  to  be  dying;  his 
loud  lamentations  recalled  in  her  the 
appearance  of  life;  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  after  a  violent  effort 
burst  into  tears. 

ilenry    walked    hastily    across   the 
room   for   some  minutes,   but  finding 
tiiat  she  still  averted  her  face  he  could 
liol  refrain  from  addressing  her,   **  Eu- 
genia," he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  almost 
fctifled  by  various  cou'tending emotions, 
^*I  came  not  hither  to  -distress  you;  tell 
me   only  that  you  <lo  not   hate    n>e, 
that   you  regard   me  as  your  friend, 
I  require  notliing  moreof^'ou  ;  I  came 
not  to  work   on  your  feelings,   or  to 
betray  my  own.   Speak  to  me  then,  my 
dear  cousin,  assure  nve    of  your  good 
wishes,  and  I  will  immediately  depart, 
never   more   to    intrude   myself   into 
your  presence.'*    ^ly  sister    liad   nov/ 

recovered 
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recovered  sufficient  firmness  to  say, 
*'Henry,  let  u.s  not  embitter  tlie  last  mo- 
ments tliat  we  may  ever  be  tog-tij^er:  this 
is  a  severe  trial,  which  1  would  willingly 
liave  declined;  but  yon  wished  it,  and 
perhaps  at  some  future  period  we  .may 
both  look  back  to  it  with  a  tender  re- 
gret not  unpleasing."  She  gave  him  \  r 
hand  as  she  finished  speaking,  and  a 
few  tears  dropped  upon  it  notwith- 
standing her  efforts  to  repress  them. 
Poor  Henry  kissed  them  away  in  agony, 
and  forgetting  every  thing  that  lie 
had  only  the  moment  before  said,  he 
made  one  desperate  effort  to  persuade 
her  to  revoke  a  resolution  which  con- 
signed him  to  wretchedness  :  *' Euge- 
nia," he  cried, as  he  kneeled  in  the  most 
supplicating  attitude,  "hear  me  once 
more,  let  the  voice  of  my  des[)air  pene- 
trate your  heart;  give  me  not  up  in  the 
bloom  of  life  to  anguish,  let  me  not  in 
its  excess  curse  the  authors  of  a  being 

so 
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SO  miserable.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  happiness,  let  us  then  no  longer 
sacrifice  it  to  a  mere  chimera.  Oh  !'* 
continued  he,  turning  to  his  ^yeepi^g 
auditors,  *^join  your  entreaties  with 
mine,  I  implore  you.  I  am  now  soli- 
citing what  is  dearer  to  me  than  life, 
iwithout  which,  life  will  be  insupport- 
able. Aid  me,  then,  I  conjure  you,  to 
.obtain  an  avowal  of  my  Eugenia's 
love,  and  assist  in  prevaihng  on  her  to 
bless  me  with  it."  Eugenia  here  in- 
terrupted him,  a  death-like  paleness 
overspread  her  cheeks  and  her  whole 
frame  trembled,  but  her  determination 
was  firm,  and  she  remained  collected. 
*'  Henry,"  she  said,  "  this  conduct  is 
dishonourable,  it  is  ungenerous.  You 
ought  to  have  spared  me  the  pain  of 
repeating  to  you  that  my  resolutions 
are  fixed,  and  that  no  persuasions  will 
ever  induce  me  to  alter  them."  She 
Mas  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  when 

Henry 
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Henry  starting  up  wildly,  prevented 
her,  and  vowed  in  frantic  despair,  that 
she  should  never  quit  him  more,  at  the 
same  time  he  bitterly  reproached  her 
for  her  coldness,  and  himself  for  his 
folly  in  having  ever  imagined  he 
was  beloved  by  her.  *^  Henry,"  said 
Eugenia  with  the  utmost  mihiness, 
*•'  you  now  add  cruelty  to  injustice  ^ 
that  I  love  you,'*  she  added  as  slie 
melted  into  tears, /'  Heaven  is  mywnt* 
ness  ;  that  I  shall  ever  love  you,  is 
at  once  my  misfortune,  and  my  fault/* 
^*  Say  not  so,  my  adored  Eugenia," 
exclaimed  poor  lienrj^  who  Vv^as  sof-^ 
tened  by  her  tears;  "say  not  so,  you 
are  faultless,  and  Heav*cn  permits  you 
to  be  unhappy  only  to  shew  the  per* 
fection  of  suiTeiing  virtue.  But  why, 
my  love,  will  you  condemn  us  bolli 
to  misery,  when  there  are  no  ob- 
stacles to  oppose  our  happiness,  ex- 
cept those  which  have  been  raised  by 
your  own  imagination  r"  Eugenia 
£  5  interrupted. 
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interrupted  him  in  a  solemn  tone: 
**Henry,"  said  she,"  the  obstacles  you 
mention  are  insurmountable,  they 
are  not  imaginary.  M.  de  St.  Ed- 
mund has  a  right  to  demand  much 
more  from  me  than  I  can  give.  My 
affections  I  cannot  offer,  but  my  duty 
to  him  I  can  preserve  inviolate.  What 
I  can  perform,  shall  be  done  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  and  for  the  omis- 
sion of  what  I  find  myself  unequal  to, 
Imust  implore  Heaven  to  pardon  me." 
The  resolute  manner  in  which  she 
mentioned  her  luisband,  seemed  to 
surprise  Henry  as  much  as  it  shocked 
him  :  anger  appeared  to  be  struggling 
in  his  breast  with  despair,  *'It  is  well,'' 
^aid  he,  after  a  pause,  '*  it  is  well  that 
you  find  the  performance  of  your  duty 
to  M.  de-St.  Edmund  so  easy,  it  may 
he  soon  a  pleasing  task.  But  beware, 
Eugenia  1  pay  him  only  the  tribute  of 
gratitude,  and  forget  not  that  you 
bave  assured  me,  that  I  alone  possess 

your 
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■your  love.  Beware,  I  repeat,  lio\v^ 
you  deprive  ine  of  this,  my  sole  re- 
maining treasure,  for  Avhen  I  lose  it 
I  sTiall  resign  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
istence which  is  already  hateful  to 
me."  As  he  finished  these  words,  he 
tlirew  feimself  into  a  chair,  and  his 
gloomy  deportment  struck  terror  into 
Eugenia's  heart  1  *'  Henry,' '  said  she, 
**you  do  not  yet  know  me,  you  know 
not  the  tears  which  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty  costs  me;  it  is  not 
indeed  enough  merely  to  perform  it; 
it  should  be  done  willingly,  and  there, 
alas  !  I  fall  far  shoiU  I  put  on  the 
garb  of  austerity  as  a  defence  from 
all  feeling.  I  am,  -a&  well  as  you,  a 
prey  to  sorrow  and  disappointment; 
and  if  your  unhappiness  will  be  alle- 
viated by  the  knowledge  of  mine, 
judge  of  my  heart  by  your  own,  and 
be  assured  that  every  painful  emotioa 
ia  your's  is  answered  with  agony   in 

mine.'* 
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mine."     After  a  struggle  of  some  mi- 
nutes Henry  arose,  and  taking  Euge- 
nia's hand,  *'  Forgive  me,"  said  be  '*for 
the  unnecessary   affliction  which  my 
violence  has  occasioned  you  ;   forgive 
me  for  the  love  which  I  bear  to  you. 
I  will  not  lengthen  a  scene  so  dread- 
ful, alas!  so  useless!"   He  paused,  and 
walked  across  the  room  with  agitated 
steps;  after  sometime   he  opened   a 
small  ivory  case,  from  which  he  took 
two  pair  of  bracelets,    one   of  -which 
he  brought  to  me,  saying,  "  Clemen- 
tina, you  will  oblige  me  by  accepting 
these  as  a  mark  of  my  esteem,   and 
by  wearing  them    constantly  for  my 
sake;   one  of  the  clasps  contains  the 
hair  of  my  father   and   mother,    the 
other  my  own.     In  return  you   must 
Ictme  havea  lock  of  this  flaxen  hair, 
which  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
charms  has   made  such  havoc  in  the 
beaxtof  a  friend  of  mine."  A  melan- 
choly 
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choly  smile  accompanied  these  words^ 
In  taking  the  lock  he  saluted  me  af- 
fectionately, saying,  *'  Be  careful,  my 
sweej  cousin,  of  your  sister's  healthy 
and  heaven  grant  that  your  love  may 
prove  more  propitious  than  mine  has 
beent"     He  then  turned   to  Eugenia, 
and  presented  her  with  the  other  pair, 
which  differ  from  mine  only   in   one 
of  them   containing  a   concealed  mi- 
niature of  himself :  it  opens  by  a  spring, 
and  is  a  most  beautiful  and  exact  re- 
semblance.    He  asked  of  her  also    a 
lock  of  hair  in  return  for  his  preselH  ; 
she  bestowed  on  him  one  of  her  au- 
burn tresses,  which  he  received  on  his 
knees,   and   pressed  to  his  heart    the 
hand  that  gave  him  it.     A   few  me- 
lancholy and   incoherent   expressions 
concluded  their  parting  scene,  wliich.' 
the    sympathizing     Seymour  kindly 
urged  his  friend  to  shorten.     Henry 
obeyed,  and  ofFerod  to  take  a  last  em- 
brace 
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brace  of  my  sister;  when  reason  de- 
serted her,  and  a  friendly  insensihility 
relieved  her  from  suffering  a  con- 
tinuance of  feelings  which  werg  toa 
.exquisite  to  be  supported  ;  she  sunk 
motionless  into  Henry's  arms.  W^ 
now  entreated  him  to  retire  ;  but  lie 
fondly  lingered  to  receive  one  more 
adieu,  on»e  more  parting  glance  from 
the  once  radiant  eyes  which  were 
closed  in  death-like  tranquillity.  lie 
.pleaded  the  cruelty  which  there  would 
be  in  leaving  her  in  this  state,  as  seem- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  its  uncon- 
sciousness; my  father,  however,  con- 
jured him  not  to  expose  her  again  to. 
a  trial  so  severe,  and  he  at  length 
prepared  to  tear  himself  away.  *'  Fare- 
well, my  darling  Eugenia!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ^*dear  object  of  my  first  and 
only  love,  farewell!"  He  then  imprint- 
eel  a  kiss  of  agony  on  her  pale^lips, 
-and  waving  his  hand  to  us,  instantly 

disappeared 
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disappeared.  Seymour  immediately 
folloAv^ed  him, whilst  our  attention  was 
entirely  directed  to  my  sister,  who 
still  remained  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, and  who  was  now  supporte^i 
in  my  father's  arms* 

We  applied  the  usual  means  of 
.recovery  with  success  ;  but  returning^ 
recollection  brought  with  it  returning 
sorrow  ;  'lier  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room  in  hapeless  inquiry,  and  dis- 
appointed in  not  meeting  with  the 
object  of  their  -search,  they  became 
bathed  in  tear^  of  unavailing  regret. 
My  hopes  that  sbe  would  be  relieved 
by  them  were  deceitful  ;  her  tears 
Avere  succeeded  by  hysteric  shrieks, 
which  left  her  in  the  most  alarming 
state  of  mental  and  bodily  languor  ; 
her  pulse  was  quick  and  unequal, 
her  breathings  laborious  and  dis- 
turbed.  We  now  sent  for  a  pliysician, 

who 
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who  with  the  kindness  of  a  friend; 
joined  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
profession,,  first  attended  to  my  sister, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  assuage  the 
uneasiness  which  her  situation  had 
excited  in  our  hof>oms.  Three  days  we 
were  agonized  hy  the  most  torment- 
ing doubt ;.  on  the  fourth,  however,, 
we  were  relieved  from  it,  and  she  was 
once  more  restored  to  a  sense  of  suf- 
fering.^ No  sooner  did  reason  resume 
its  scat  than  my  sister,  ever  patient 
and  suffering,  began  to  call  forth  its 
powers,  apd  consult  its  dictates.  The 
effort  to  overcome  is  in  some  degree 
to  conquer;  this  is  evinced  in  Euge- 
nia, whojthough  still  languid  and  weak, 
is  tranquil  and  at  sonie  times  even 
cheerful.  I  trust  that  time  will  do 
fnuch  for  her  ;  and  in  that  hope  I 
remain,  my  dear  madam,  ever  your 
most  affectionate  niece, 

CLEMExNTINADE  ST.   EAR.- 
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Ihnry  ih  Tourville  to  Madame  de  TourmlU. 


Fit)m  the  camp  at  *  *  *  * 

The  anxiety  which  you  express  to 
hear  from  me,  my  dear  mother,  vrould 
be  an  inducement  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  prompt  me  immediately  to  take 
up  my  pen,  had  I  not  an  additional 
n:iotive  for  doing  it ;  in  wishing  to 
pour  into  your  maternal  bosom  th^ 
sorrows  which  I  have  not  yet  succeed- 
ed in  conquering,   and  in  which  I  am 

certain 
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certain  of  your  kindest  sympal]i3% 
Happy  are  the  clii Id ren  vho  possess 
in  their  parents  sincere  and  affection- 
ate friends,  instead  cf  harsh  and  un- 
feeling guardians  !  Happy  the  parents 
M'ho  receive  from  their  chil(hen  the 
genuine  gratitude  of  the  heart,  the  de- 
lightful and  unrestrained  intercourse 
of  well-founded  confidence,  instead 
of  the  cold  obedience  v.lii<:h  originates 
otily  in  fear  1  Life  affords  too  few  plea- 
sures, and  the  world  too  few  friends 
to  justify  us  in  our  neglect  of  the 
pure  joys  of  domestic  harmony. 

We  are  at  present,  if  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  use  a  nautical  expression, 
becalmed.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
calm  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  storm, 
for  no  enemy  is  to  me  so  alarming  as 
a«tate  of  inaction.  My  companions 
smile  at  my  impatience,  and  in  im- 
puting rt  entirely  to  my  eagerness  for 

combat 
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combat,  attribute  to   me  more  merit 
tljan  I  deserve.  The  life  of  a   iriilitary 
man  is  passed  between  the  extremes  of 
exertion  and  of  inactivity.        At  one 
time  animated  by  dangers,  he  despises 
fatigue,    and  rises  superior  to  ditKicul- 
ties  :  at  another,  vieldins:  to  idleness 
he  courts  amusement  in  the   easiest 
forms,   and  tliinks  that   pleasure   the 
ip.ost   enviable   which  can  be  enjoyed 
^vith  the  least  effort.     The  latter  ex- 
treme is  what  w€  at  present  experience, 
and  most  heartily  am  I  wearied  of  it. 
The  day   is   wasted    in  conjecturing 
what  will  be  the  occurrences  of   the 
morrow.      The  morrow    comes,   and 
sliewing  us    the  fallacy  of    out  con- 
jectures,  gives  us  an    opportunity    af 
farming  others,    which  the  next  day 
proves  to  be  eqr.ally    as   mistaken  as 
those  of  the  preceding.  {low  often  do  I 
think,  my  dear  mother,  of  your  remark, 
that  if  we  were  to  keep  an  account  of 

the 
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the  time  and  money  we  waste,  we  should 
be  shocked  to  see  how  far  it  would  ex- 
ceed that  of  our  necessary  expendi* 
ture.     This  circumstance  does  not  ap- 
pear to  trouble  my  conapanions  much; 
they  are   contented  to  take  events  as 
they  occur,   and  rally  me  on  the  cha- 
grin which  I  discover  at  the  close  of 
a  day,  unm.arked  b}fe^ny   incident  of 
importance.     They  pf^nd  .Jto  know 
that  I  am  in  love  y  not  that  I  ever  pro* 
faned  my  Eugenia's  name  by   repeat* 
ing  it  among  them.     They  could  affix 
t@  it  no  higher  ideas  than  such  as  they 
had  before  conceived  of  the  objects  of 
their  own  light  amours,    which  they 
frequently  recount  to  me  in   order  to 
convincemethat  theyhaveexperienced. 
similar  misfortunes,  and  can  therefore 
sympathise  with  me  ia  mine.  Oi v  love! 
how  is  thy  name  profaned  by  the  lips 
of  men !    In  the  moments    when  all 
around  me  are  extolling  the  charms 

of 
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'of  their  mistresses,  I  guard  the  image 
of  mine  in  my  bosom,  and  exult  in  the 
sacred  power  of  silence.  But  to  you, 
my  dear  mother,  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
open  my  heart ;  and  to  declare  that 
Eugenia  yet  reigns  unrivalled  in  iU 
The  natural  softness  of  j^our  sex  dis- 
poses you  to  sympathy,  and  the  amia- 
ble tenderness  of  tlie  maternal  cliarac- 
ter  will  invite  confidence  long  after 
cruel  experience  has  inspired  distrust 
of  every  other.  To  you  then  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  still  the  slave  of 
passion,  still  a  prey  to  as  much  hope 
as  creates  suspense  without  bestowing 
comfort.  Thee  are  moments  xvhen 
I  cajinot  repress  a  thought  which  at 
the  same  time  I  despise;  v. hen  I  i;m 
selfish  enough  to  think  that  I  should 
be  happier  in  mourning  Eugenia  dead, 
than  I  a.n  in  adoring  her  living.  I 
should  tlien  indeed  look  up  to  heaven 
where  she  would  be  enshrined  in  bliss; 

and 
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and  the  remernbratiGe  of  her  condnct 
on  earth  would  then  teach  nie  to  follow 
lier  paths  ;  her  virtues  would  then 
diffuse  their  influence  over  my  mind 
with  a  softened  radiance,  as  the  lovely 
queen  of  night  leaves  her  silver  track  ia 
the  heavens  after  she  has  withdrawn 
herself  from  mortal  gaze.  Fatal  to- 
my  peace  was  the  moment  of  our 
meeting,  yet  never  till  then  had  I  an 
idea  of  real  happiness  ;  I  have  at  least 
become  acquainted  with  what  it  might 
be;  and  unfortunate  as  I  consider 
m3^self,  I  yet  consider  him  who  does 
not   love   as  still  more  deserving  of 

pity, 

To  him  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  no- 
blest passion  which  is  incidental  to  the 
human  race,  and  which  is  indeed  be- 
stoweil  immediately  from  heaven  on 
man  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  his    superiority    over   the   rest   of 

creation  , 
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creation  ;  to  him  who  has  never  felt 
its  influence,  existence  is  valueless,and 
the  M^orld  a  desert,  through  which  he 
wanders  sohtary  and  weary,  neither 
•clieered  nor  cheering  on  his  way.  Oh 
may  that  power  which  endowed  me 
with  a  feehng  heart,  grant  that, 
though  disappointed  in  its  tenderest 
wishes,  it  may  still  remain  open  to  the 
ciaiins  of  the  distressed,  and  feel  its 
own  sorrows  alleviated  in  the  pleasing 
task  of  lightening  those  of  others. 
Adieu,  my  revered  mother  !  and  be 
assured  that  you  and  my  father  are  the 
constant  objects  of  the  affection  and 
anxiety  of  your's,  with  every  senti^ 
ment  of  respect  and  regard, 

HEKRY    DL    TOURVILLE, 
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Clementina  de  St,  Far  to  Madame  de  Tourville, 
Sainte  Marie,  Paris. 

My  sister,  my  dear  madam,  recovers 
daily  though  slowly  :  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  her  mind  regains  its  energy 
in  proportion  as  her  body  acquiies 
strength. 

During  the  whole  of  her  illness,  she 
has  received  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tions from  her  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Inquiries 
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Inquiries  after  her  health  have  been 
made  unceasingly,  and  thefinestgame, 
fruits,  and  every  rarity  of  the  season 
have  been  sent  to  her  in  profusion.  One 
day  she  said  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
**  I  must  no  longer  accuse  society  of 
ingratitude.  It  knows  the  sacrifice  I 
have  made  to  it,  and  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligations.''  Indeed, 
my  dear  aunt,  the  trying  situation  in 
which  she  has  been  placed,  and  the 
irreproachable  manner  in  which  she 
has  conducted  herself  are  generally 
known  ;  and  have  excited  even  in  this 
tumultuous  and  licentious  city,  where, 
vice  and  folly  struggle  for  ascendan- 
cy, that  respect  and  pity  which  vir-' 
tuous  distress  ought  always  to  com- 
mand. In  taking  the  air  the. other 
day  we  met  the  gay  Count  de  Mire- 
poix,  whose  manners  are  so  polished, 
and  whose  heart  was  so  unfortunately 
susceptible  of  Eugenia's  charms.  He 
VOL.  II.  F  came 
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came  up  to  the  carriage  to  congratulate 
her  on  her  recovery,  andsaid  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  ''Were  you,madam, 
deprived  of  every  earthly  blessing,  yet 
sustained  as  you  would  be  by  your  own 
virtues,you  must  ever  remain  an  object 
of  envy."  His  looks  ashe  spoke  ex- 
pressed at  once  the  most  profound  ad- 
miration, and  the  sincerest  contrition 
for  his  past  conduct,  of  the  impropri- 
ety of  which  I  believe  he  is  fully 
sensible.  I  wish  that  I  could  say  the 
same  of  the  impertinent  little  marquis, 
who  obstinately  persists  in  affecting 
to  think  that  my  temporary  retire- 
ment arose  entirely  from  the  disap- 
pointment which  I  suffered  in  not 
iinding my  partiality  to  him  returned 
as  I  had  wished  it  to  be.  His  conceit 
is  as  intolerable  as  his  avowal  of  it  is 
provoking.  But  I  give  too  much  im- 
portance to  his  folly  in  mentioning  it 
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at  a  time  when  I  have  many  subjects  of 
serious  consideration  to  relate. 


The  tumults  increase  hers  to  such 
an  alarming  degree,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  feel  tranquil  for  a  moment;  and 
even  personal  safety  Is  now  every  day 
endangered.       The   public    meetings 
are  conducted  with  so  little  decorum, 
and  produce  so   much  acrimony   and 
ill-will  in    the  different  parties,    that 
they  only  tend  to  increase   the  trou- 
bles which  they  undertake  to   mode- 
rate.    The  offices  still  held  by  my  fa- 
ther in  Paris  prevent  us  from   leaving 
it,  and  Indeed  I  am  afraid   that  even 
Belle-vue,  notwithstanding  its  beauti- 
fully sequestered  situation,  must  pay 
the  tribute  of  fear  and  anxiety  for  its 
country  ;    not   that    the   alarms    you 
have  had  at  Amiens  would   deter  us 
from  visiting  you  if  my  father  could 
i  2  leave 
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leave  the  capital,  for  in  that  case  I 
can  assureyou,niy  dear  aunt,  that  your 
kind  invitations  would  be  immedi- 
ately accepted  by  us  with  unfeigned 
pleasure,  which  none  would  feel  with 
more  lively  emotions  than 

Your  most  aflPectionate 

CLEMENTINA   DE   ST.   TAK. 
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Madame  deSf*  Edmund  to  Madame  de  TourvilU, 

Sainte  Maricj  Parii, 

To  you, my  dear  aunt,  I  owe  the  first 
fruits  of  my  convalescence;  alas! 
through  me  you  are  deprived  of  the 
endearments  of  your  son's  society; 
and  not  all  the  affection  which  I  have 
to  offer  can  compensate  for  the  injury 
that  I  have  involuntarily  done  you. 
Do  not  hate  me,  dearest  madam  ;  do 
not  let  the  resentment  which  you  must 

feel 
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feel  stifle  every  tender  sensation  to- 
Avards  nie  :  — let  iny  unhappiness 
plead  for  me  ; —  let  the  floods  of 
tears  which  fall  from  m}^  eyes  at  this 
moment  wash  away  the  remembrance 
of  my  fault-  We  hear  of  your  son 
every  day  through  Air.  Seym.our. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  wrong  in  me 
to  rejoice  in  his  safety  and  welfare: 
to  tell  you  that  he  is  adored  in  the 
army,and  that  his  courage  in  the  field 
is  equalled  only  by  his  gentleness  in 
the  camp,  is  but  to  tell  you  of  that 
which  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
him  would  authorise  any  one  to  ex- 
pect. Enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  but  abhorring  tlie  crimes  too 
frequently  committed  in  her  name, 
Henry  is  revered  by  all  parties;  and  in 
the  praises  unanimously  given  to  him 
it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  of 
his  virtues  they  arethemost  solicitous 

to 
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to  honour.  How  thankful  am  I  tliat 
he  has  hitherto  escaped  every  danger! 
How  dreadful  would  be  my  sensations 
were  he  to  fall  !  I  should  then  accuse 
myself  of  having  been  accessary  to  his. 
death,  and  repose  would  for  ever  for- 
sake my  eyes,  which  would  unceas- 
ingly weep  over  his  early  doom.  Sey- 
mour proposes  to  visit  his  friend  soon; 
and  has  only  deferred  his  journey  from 
his  unwillingness  toleave  Clementina, 
who  appears  sometimes  to  laugh  at 
his  passion,  and  at  others  to  return  It 
with  the  sweetest  sensibility.  Heaven 
grant  them  happiness  togelhei^!  and 
may  the  misery  which  I  have  felt  ex- 
empt my  sister  even  from  the  common 
share  which  is  incidental  to  humanity! 
I  am  extremely  anxious  about  her 
health,  for  it  again  declines,  and  I  fear 
that  I  may  date  its  relapse  from  her 
late  attendance  upon  me,  as  previous 
to  that  time  she  appeared  to  be  quite  re- 
covered* 
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covered.  My  father  desires  me  to  make 
his  grateful  acknowledgments  to  you 
and  my  uncle   for  your  repeated  and 
kind  invitations  :  they  would  be  accept- 
ed with  unfeigned  pleasure  did  he  not 
believe  that  at  this  juncture  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  leave  Paris,  where  we 
bave  liitherto   remained  unmolested  ,* 
his  departure  at  present  might  attract 
attention,   and    serve  as  a  pretended 
cause  for  suspicion  in  a  numerous  and 
powerful  party,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is  adverse  to  him  : 
he  is  moreover  inclined  to  think  with 
many  others,  that  upon  the  whole  the 
capital  is  the  place  of  the  greatest  se- 
curity.    I  should  rejoice  to  make  you 
and  my  uncle  converts  to  this  opini- 
on, as  we  might  then  hope  to  see  you 
amoBg  us,  and  in  that  case  we  should 
form  a  little  phalanx  of  friends,  which 
I  think  not  even  a  band    of  rut'tians 
would  have  the  courage  to  attack.  Per- 
haps 
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haps  your  timidity  is  not  so  much  an 
obstacle  to  this  plan  as  are  my  uncle's 
studies.     I  know  indeed  his  attach- 
ment to  them,  and  can  easily  imagine 
that  he  would  not  enjoy  the   beauties 
of   his   favourite    Horace    amid    the 
screams  of  the  poissardes.    Nor  would 
the  fiercest  of  Homer's  battles  rivet  his 
attention  so  effectually,  or  excite  such 
various  emotions  in  his  breast,  as  the 
sight  of  a  band    of  gens-d'armes  pa- 
trolling the   streets  in  search  perhaps 
of  the  very  object  who  may  be  gazing 
on  them  in  terror  and  wonder.      To 
feel  acutely  is  not,  however,  generally 
among  the  misfortunes    of  the   Pari* 
fiians,   and  the  merry  countenances  of 
some  whose  losses  have  been  greater 
than  it  might  be  supposed  the    imbe- 
cility of  human  nature  could  support, 
make  me  sometimes  think  that  of  all 
our  painful  sensations  that  which  arises 
from  too  great  anxiety  for  our  neigh- 
f  5  hours 
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bours  is  the  most  unnecessary.  The 
animated  manner  in  which  you  ex- 
*press  your  indignation  against  the 
innovators  and  speculative  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day  would  make 
me  smile,  did  not  every  inclination  to 
mirth  vanish  when  I  consider  the  fatal 
effects  which  have  attended  the  exe- 
'cution  of  their  schemes  and  theories. 

What  would  my  dear  mother  have  felt 
had  she  lived  to  witness  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  lovely  queen,  whose 
smile  once  diffused  happiness  on  all 
around  her ;  to  see  her  dragged  to  a 
prison,  and  treated  with  a  degree  of 
severity  scarcely  experienced  by  the 
criminal  whose  faults  have  required 
the  utmost  rigour  of  punishment? 
The  scenes  which  occur  daily  affect 
me  more  as  I  have  lately  received  a 
letter  from  M.  de  St.  Edmund,  in 
which  he  declares  his  intention  of  re- 
turning 
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turning   to  France,  notwithstanding 
tbe  dangers  to  which  he  must  be  ex- 
posed in  the  execution  of  this  plan.  It 
is   not  only  in  passing   the    fiontiers 
that  he  has  cause  to  dread  being  dis- 
covered, it  is  in  Paris  that  he   will  be 
still  less  safe  :  his  attachment   to  the 
cause  of  royalty    is   too   well  known, 
and  his  ability  to  serve;  it  is  too  consi- 
derable for  him  to  remain  unnoticed. 
I  tremble  at  the  idea  of  his  danger,  yet 
I  cannot  dissuade  him  from  encounter- 
ing it  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  I 
were  conscious    of  possessing  a  heart 
throbbing  to  meet  him,  and  filled  only, 
with  his  image  ;   then  no   argument,, 
no  entreaty  should   be    left   untried: 
but  whilst  1  feel  that  even   for    my 
own  sake  I   would   gladly    postpone 
that  meeting,  which,  whenever  it  takes 
j>lace,   must  cover  me  with  confusion, 
I  cannot  assume    the    appearance  of 
anxious  solicitude,  or  affect  the  sem- 
blance 
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felance  of  disinterested  regard.  No  ! 
I  wrote  to  him  ;  but  expressions  of 
dread  or  pleasure  were  equally  adverse 
to  my  feelings;  and  tlie  incoherent 
style  of  my  epistle  too  exactly  pour- 
trayed  the  distracted  state  of  my  mind. 
Oh,  Henry!  in  being  faithful  to  thee 
I  am  guilty  of  a  crime  towards  my 
husband,  and  in  paying  the  tribute  of 
duty  to  him  I  commit  treason  against 
thy  love! 

Alas  !  my  dear  aunt,  I  intended  to 
send  you  a  cheerful  letter,  and  pre- 
vious to  commencing  it  had  exertedall 
my  resolution  in  order  to  make  it  so  ;  1 
feel,  however,  that  my  ability  to  per- 
form this  intention  grows  weaker  as  I 
proceed,  and  I  perceive  that  my  de- 
sign will  be  wholly  frustrated  if  1  do 
not  immediately  subscribe  myself  ever 
most  sincerely  your's, 

EUGENIA  DE   ST.    EDMUND. 
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Charles  Seymour  to  Ilenrj/  de  Tourville. 

Paris, 

I  HAVE  SO  often  told  you,  my  dear 
friend,  of  my  intention  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon,  that  my 
conscience  informs  me  how  little  the 
repetition  of  this  information  has  to 
expect  from  your  belief.  And  yet  my 
vanity  consoles  me  by  the  assurance 
that  you  will  not  refuse  me  a  wel- 
come, however  tardy  I  may  appear 
in  asserting  my  claim  to  it.  You  know 

the 
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the  difficulty  of  leaving  a  beloved 
object,  and  will  therefore  excuse  my 
repeated  delays,  when  I  candidly  ac- 
knowledge to  you,  that  I  have  hi- 
therto been  detained  by  my  anxiety- 
on  account  of  Clementina's  health, 
Avhich  appears  to  be  gradually  on  the 
decline;  she  witnesses  its  decay  with 
the  sweetest  composure  and  resigna- 
tion, and  retains  her  cheerfulness  so 
much,  that  her  friends  are  almost 
tempted  to  participate  in  it  with- 
out suffering  the  pressure  of  any 
alloy  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  con-;- 
tinuance. 

One  day  latel}^  I  urged  her  seri- 
ously to  consider  the  sincerity  of  my 
passion  for  her,  and  to  honour  me 
-with  an  explicit  answer  on  a  subject 
which  could  not  cease  to  interest  the 
whole  of  my  future  life.  1  was  more 
than  usually  importunate,  for  I  was 

imeasv 
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Hneasy  respecting  her,  and  myself 
also.  Clementina  endeavoured  to 
ally  me  upon  my  seriousness,  but 
finding  that  she  only  increased  it, 
she  at  length  assumed  the  appearance 
of  it  herself,  and  with  an  air  of  min- 
gled tenderness  and  solemnity  said, 
**  Mr.  Seymour,  I  perceive  that  you 
are  inclined  to  annex  importance  to 
our  conversation,  and  I  wish  not  to 
trifle  with  your  feelings;  but  I  can- 
not be  wholly  inattentive  to  my  own. 
To  be  insensible  to  an  attachment 
which  does  me  honour,  would  be  to 
prove  myself  unworthy  of  it;  biit  t» 
return  it,  as  it  deserves,  is  not  at  pre- 
sent in  my  power.  You  have  causes  of 
uneasiness,yoa  say,  and  I  am  not  with- 
out subjects  of  anxiety.  Time  alone 
can  prove  the  truth  of  my  fears,  and 
time  may  enable  me  to  return  your  at- 
tention with  the  whole  of  mine  :  grant 
me  then,sir,a  period  for  consideration, 

and 
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and  be  assured  that  whatever  my 
decision  may  be,  you  shall  never  have 
reason  to  accuse  me  of  insincerity." 
I  could  not  refuse  a  request  evidently 
prompted  by  her  usual  delicacy  and 
prudence ;  though  I  feel  that  I  am 
too  impatient  a  lover  to  appear  ad- 
vantageously during  the  time  of  my 
probation,  and  I  have  therefore  re- 
solved to  make  it  less  tedious  by  de- 
dicating a  part  of  it  to  friendship. 

Affairs  in  France  assume  every  day 
a  more  threatening  aspect  ;  I  cannot 
long  expect  to  contemplate  them  in 
the  fortunate  obscurity  I  have  hi- 
therto enjoyed.  Could  I  have  pre- 
vailed on  Clementina  to  accept  my 
hand,  she  might  have  reaped  benefit 
from  the  change  of  air  and  scene, 
and  I  should  have  borne  from  this 
country  a  treasure  which  cannot  be 
excelled  in  any  other  :  such  a  return 

to 
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to  England  would  have  been  certainly 
more  desirable    than    to  prolong   my 
visit    in   France,  till   I  may  perhaps 
spend  the  latter   part  of  it  in  a  pri- 
son, and  conclude   it   on  a  scaffold, 
an  eminence  which   I  have    no  am- 
bition to  reach,  notwithstanding  my 
admiration    in     general    of    aspiring 
steps    and   enlarged  views  !      I  sliall 
leave  Paris  on  Thursday;  I  am   not 
an  idle  traveller  ;  and  as  there  are  no 
objects  of  importance  or  curiosity  to 
detain    me   on    the   road,    you   will 
know  when  to  expect  me.    If  I  have 
hitherto     omitted     mentioning    Ma- 
dame  de  St.    Edmnnd,   it   is   in    the 
hope  that  the  tidings   which    I  shall 
personally  give  you  concerning  her, 
will  render   me   a   more  welcome  vi- 
sitor :    I  will  just  say  that  slie  is  well, 
and   that  the    rest    of  your    friends 
are    so    likewise;     all    other     infor- 
mation must    be    deferred   until   the 

moment 
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moment  of  our  meeting,  which,  be 
assured,  will  afford  the  sincercst  plea- 
sure to 

Yours  most  devotedly,. 

CIIARLES  SEYMOUEk 
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Madame  de  St,  Edmund  to  Madame  de  Tourviiie* 
Sainte  Marie,  Paris. 

Am  I  Still  left  in  possession  of  iny 
reason  to  relate  the  dreadful  events 
which  I  have  v/itnessed,  or  have  I 
only  had  a  frightful  dream,  the 
horrid  rememhrance  of  which  even 
now  appals  me  ?  No  ;  days  have 
elapsed,  and  my  memory  too  faith- 
fidly  records  scenes,  which,  though 
I  tremhle  to  recollect  them,  I  must  yet 
exert  my  fortitude  to  relate  to  you, 
in  order  to  relieve  my  own  surchnrged 

bosom. 
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bosom.  Oh,  my  sainted  mother,  look 
down  upon  thy  children,  who  have 
lived  to  be  thankful  that  thou  art  no 
more  !  Ah  !  when  I  received  thy  last 
sigh,  and  hung  in  agony  over  thy  life- 
less form,  could  I  then  have  believed 
that  in  a  few  short  years  I  should 
rejoice  in  its  want  of  animation  ! 

Be  not  distressed,  my  dear  aunt,  at 
the  traces  of  my  tears ;  they  blot  my 
paper,  but  they  relieve  my  heart,  and 
enable  me  to  summon  resolution  to 
begin  my  dreadful  narrative. 

The  disturbances  which  had  taken 
place  in  Paris  since  my  return  to  it 
had  been  chiefly  in  quarters  of  the  city 
distant  from  the  convent  de  Sainte 
Marie,  and  were  not  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  cause  general  alarm,  being 
principally  occasioned  by  different 
parties  who  paraded  the  streets  in  de- 
fiance 
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fiance  of  each  other,  and  who  made 
use  more  of  words  than  actions. 


Of  late  we  have,  however,  been  ap- 
prehensive that  something  more  seri- 
ous was  about  to  happen  :  terror  and 
expectation  were  marked  on  every 
countenance,  and  every  heart  seemed , 
to  feel  a  presentiment  of  approaching 
danger. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day,  on  which 
Seymour,  who  intended  quitting  Paris 
the  next  morning,  took  his  leave  of 
us  to  pay  his  long  promised  visit  to 
your  son,  we  were  seated  in  tlie  par- 
lour with  my  father  and  IMadame  de 
Vaublanc.  The  departure  of  so  kind 
a  friend  increased  the  habitual  de- 
pression of  our  spirits,  and  after  some 
fruitless  efforts  were  made  to  con- 
verse, we  gave  ourselves  up  to  silence 
and  meditation. 

Our 
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Our  reverieswere  suddenly  interrupt- 
ed by  a  confused  miirnyur  of  voices  in 
a  low  tone.     The  accents  appeared  to 
be  the  result  of  determination,  guided 
by  caution,    and   seemed  to  be  half 
suppressed    through   a  fear  of  suspi- 
cion.    These  whispers  at   so  late  an 
hour  struck  more  terror  into  my  heart 
than  the  loudest  din   of  arms   could 
have  done ;  I  started  up,  and  making 
a  sign  to  those  around  me  to  continue 
silent,    I  went  to  the  window,  where 
I  enveloped  myself  in  the  curtain,  and 
was   enabled   to   see   all   that    passed 
without  being  observed. 

I  discerned  several  files  of  armed 
men,  who  had  ranged  themselves 
under  the  windows,  and  whose  num- 
bers extended  throughout  the  street, 
and  appeared  also  to  line  the  adjoining 
square. 

The 
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The  most  profound  stillness  was 
preserveel,  I  was  almost  sick  with 
terror,  and  immediately  left  the  room 
to  go  into  the  refectory,  whither  I  was 
followed  by  my  alarmed  companions. 
We  there  consulted  on  the  probable 
designs  of  those  conspirators,  or  mur- 
derers as  they  might  prove  to  be,  for 
the  mystery  whi^h  apparently  attended 
them,  left  room  for  conjecture  more 
frightful  than  the  most  shocking  de- 
claratioiss  could  havs  been.  Can  you 
wonder  \f  in  this  situation  my  trem- 
bling limbs  almost  refused  to  support 
me,  and  that  my  tongue,stif[ened  with 
horror,  was  utterly  unable  to  express 
my  fears  ? 

Clementina  endeavoured  to  re-assure 
me,  and  she  had  witnessed  so  manv 
scenes  of  this  nature,  that  for  a  sh-Mt  time 
I  felt  my  courage  revive  in  heriirmness. 
My  father  likewise  n^.auifested  the  ut- 
most 
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most  fortitude.  *'I  have  seen  my  king," 
he  exclaimed,  "dragged  to  a  scaffold, 
I  survived  that  spectacle,  and  none 
other  can  appear  terrible  to  me  !  Oh 
God!"  he  added,  clasping  his  hands, 
"  protect  my  children,  it  is  for  them 
only  that  I  can  now  fear." 

After  some  further  consultation  we 
agreed  to  send  a  domestic  from  a  pri- 
vate door  to  inquire  the  cause  of  so 
large  a  concourse  of  people  being  as- 
sembled. He  soon  returned  with  hor- 
ror depicted  inhis  countenance.  "Alas! 
my  lady,"  he  cried,addressing  himself 
to  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  "we are  ut- 
terly lost!  The  soldiers  are  drawn  out 
by  order  of  the  convention  ;  an  insur- 
rection is  feared,  and  all  suspected 
persons  are  to  be  put  under  arrest. 
But  what  is  the  most  terrible,  even  this 
holy  house  stands  accused  of  harbour- 
ing the  enemies  of  our  country,  this 

moment 
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imomeiit  I  overheard  some  of  the  of- 
licers  venting  their  suspicions  to  this 
effect,  and  at  the  same  time  declaring* 
their  vengeance."  The  poor  fellow's 
simple  account  added  to  our  alarm. 
That  we  were  the  persons  alluded  to 
J  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  and 
I  earnestly  entreated  that  we  might 
endeavour  to  save  ourselves  by  imme- 
diate flight,  whilst  it  was  yet  in  our 
power. 

]>,Iy  father  was  averse  from  this  pro- 
posal, and  assured  my  sister  and  me 
that  we  at  least  should  be  safe,  as  from 
the  retired  lives  which  we  had  led, 
and  the  small   circle  of  our  acquaint- 

-ance,  we  could  not  have  rendered  our- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  malignit}',  or 

..attracted  the  notice  of  any  party. 
Respecting  himself,  he  observed  with 
truth,  that  since  the  execution  of  his 

•tinhappy  monarch,  to  whom  he  had 
voi,   u»  Ct  alovled 
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gloried  in  shewing  himself  a  faithful 
servant,  he  had  withdrawn  his  atten- 
tion entirely  from  politics,  and  had 
refused  to  hear  even  the  common 
conversational  topics  of  the  day,  which 
indeed  only  concerned  men  whose 
principles  he  ahhorred  as  much  as  he 
despised  their  conduct. 

Whilst  we  remained  uncertain  as  to 
the  plans  which  it  would  be  most  pru- 
dent to  adopt,  the  silence,  which  until 
then  had  appeared  so  tedious  to  us,  was 
disturbed  by  thelond  ringing  of  alarm- 
bells  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
by  the  reports  of  musketry  in  every 
direction,  accompanied  with  shouts 
of  *  Vive  la  liberty  1  Vive  la  nation!' 
The  silence  which  had  so  appalled 
and  stupi fied  our  senses,  seemed  only 
to  precede,  in  order  to  render  us  more 
sensible  to  these  hostile  sounds,  which 
roused  us  even  to  agony,  and  I  could 

not 
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aot  avoid  exclaiming,  that  instant 
death  would  he  preferahle  to  the  hor- 
rors of  suspense  which  we  then  suf- 
fered. 

The  alarm  soon  became  universal ; 
lights  were  put  into  every  window, 
and  a  general  illumination  was  in  a 
few  minutes  exhibited,  not,  however, 
as  formerly,  to  express  public  joy,  but 
as  a  slij^ht  individual  defence  ao;ainst 
the  assassin,  whose  object  v/as  to 
murder  in  the  security  of  the  night 

We  pursued  a  contrary  plan,  and 
extinguished  or  hid  all  our  lights,  hop- 
ing that  by  silence  and  darkness,  we 
should  escape  observation.  We  then 
took  our  stations  beliind  the  cur- 
tains at  the  windows  above,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  lest  the  panting 
respiration  of  terror  should  be  ov^er- 
Jieard. 

G  Q  The 
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The  tumult  increased ;  shrieks  oT 
females  rose  on  the  air,  and  the  im- 
precations of  the  soldiers  were  wafted 
on  the  passing  gale.  We  heard  tlie 
distant  rattling  of  cannon  dragging 
through  the  street,  and  which,  to  our 
unspeakable  horror,  we  found  ap- 
proached the  vicinity  of  the  convent. 
The  violent  throbbings  of  my  heart 
almost  overpowered  me ;  I  clung  to 
my  father,  who  pressed  me  in  his 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  console 
me,  when  a  tremendous  knocking  at 
the  massy  gate  excited  in  us  the  last 
effort  of  despair  !  ''  What  shall  we 
do  ?  What  will  become  of  us  ?"  we  ex- 
claimed. "Alas!"  said  Madame  de 
Vaublanc,  '*  I  can  surely  not  be  con- 
sidered as  guilty  in  harbouring  under 
my  roof  a  few  friendless  females,  who 
have  no  other  asylum  than  what  it 
affords  !"  Whilst  we  were  yet  speaking 
theknockipgceased,  and  wethen  began 

to 
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to  hope  that  it  might  be  s'upposed  that 
this  house,  in  common  with  many 
others,  was  totally  deserted;  in  a  few 
minutes,  liowever,  we  \rere  convinced 
of  our  error.  A  sudden  burstof  cannon 
seemed  to  shake  our  retreat  to  its 
foundation,  and  from  the  havoc  which 
was  made  in  an  instant  in  the  walls  and 
"vrindows  we  found  that  we  were  des- 
tined to  become  the  rictims  of  men,, 
whose  dastardly  principles  were  evinc- 
ed in  their  attacking  a  house  little 
better  than  a  ruin,  and  which  con- 
tained only  thirteen  inhabitants,  of 
whom  ten  were  females. 

To  think  was  now  to  act.  We 
immediately  disguised  ourselves  as 
well  as  the  short  time  which  we  could 
command  would  allow,  and  ran  hastily 
into  the  garden, through  \vhich  bullets 
fiew  in  almost  every  direction.  We 
heard  the  soldiers  exclaim  with  dread- 
ful 
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ful  oaths,  ^'Theyare  aristocrats,  by  their 
obstinacy  !  but  our  Linguage  speaks 
well,  and  will  be  understood  :  the  ar- 
guments we  use  are  forcible,  and  claim 
attention  1"  Fear  now  winged  our 
iligbt,  and  in  a  moment  wc  reached  a 
private  door  which  opens  into  an  ob- 
scure lane  :  as  we  could  not  hope 
to  escape  notice  if  we  all  continued 
togetlyer,  my  father,  Clementina,  and  I 
agreed  to  take  one  road;  the  other  was 
pursued  by  the  benevolent  abbess  Mitli 
her  affrighted  flock.  We  trembled  as 
we  embraced,,  and  wept  when  we  said 
Farewell  t  We  never  expected  to  meet 
again.  And  yet,  alas  !  great  as  my 
fears  at  that  moment  were,  they  did 
not  forebode  the  events  vsduch  fol- 
lowed i 

When  I  look  back  on  what  I  have 
written,   I  am  astonished  to  see   how 
little  i  have  related  !  I  expatiate  un- 
necessarily, 
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necessarily,  in  order  to  delay  the  in- 
formation of  what  my  blo-^d  yet  freezes 
to  recollect  !  We  were  almost  sinking 
under  terror,  and  required  all  the  sup- 
port which  my  father  afforded  us  as  we 
proceeded. — It  was  nearly  dark,  and 
a  chilling  damp  in  the  air  added  to  the 
indescribable  gloom,  and  melancho- 
ly of  our  reflections.  We  avoided 
the  fields,  dreading  the  barbarities 
which  have  been  committed  there  by 
wretches  who,  on  the  appearance  of 
commotion,  have  lain  in  ambush  for 
those  unfortunates,  who  have  jit  d  in 
despair  from  the  city,  only  to  meet 
death  in  its  environs  !  It  was  our  in- 
tention to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in 
the  humble  dwelling  of  one  of  M.  de 
St.  Edmund's  domestics  of  the  name 
o^  Meirton,  who  had  for  many  years 
superintended  the  stables  of  his  mas- 
ter, to  whom  he  had  always  appeared 
to   be  most  faithfully  attached.    We 

arrived 
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arrived   in  safety  at  the  place  of  our 
destination,   and  as  it  was  situate  in 
an  obscure  part   of  the  town,  and  we 
stood   at  the  door  quite  unmolested, 
I  began  to  i^el  considerably  more  at 
ease  than  I  bad  hitlierto  done.    Whea 
Meirton,  however,  appeared,  his  coun- 
tenance   discovered    such   a   strange 
iiiixture  of  surprise,   doubt,    conster- 
nation, and  regret,    that  I  again  felt 
disturbed  !      I  however  informed  hiin- 
of  our  situation,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  by  any  means   contrive  to  con- 
ceal us   without  endangering  himself* 
He  answered  only   by  an  abrupt  in- 
quiry if  we  had  met  v.'ith  any  person 
of  our  acquaintance  on  the  way  from 
the  convent,  and  on   my  replying  in 
the  negative,  he  appeared  so  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed,   that    I   began    to- 
fear  wehad  been  mistaken  in  our  opi- 
nion  of  his  fidelity. 

We 
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We  were,  however,  invited  to  enter 
and  to  take  seats,  and  IVieirton  or- 
dered us  tlie  best  refreshment  which 
the  house  afforded.  Only  a  few  nii- 
iiutes  had  elapsed,  wlien  a  particular 
signal  was  given  at  the  door,  and 
^lelrton  hastily  quitte-d  the  room.  I 
found  that  suspicion  now  was  not 
confined  to  my  hi  east,  and  the  long 
conference  which  our  host  held  in  the 
passage  with  some  person  whose  voice, 
though  never  exceeding  a  whisper, 
yet  bcemed  fainiliar  to  our  ears,  in- 
spired a  variety  of  unpleasant  con- 
jectures. At  lenglli  Meirton  re-en- 
tered, and  entreated  ttiat  we  would 
permit  a  stranger,  who  required  aii'" 
asylum  as  much  as  ourselves,  to  share 
in  our's.  It  was  not  for  us  to  refuse 
a  request  so  reasonable  and  humane:  a 
person  was  accordingly  introduced, 
who  from  his  dress  and  laro-e  boots 
aj^peared  to  be  a  post-boy;  he  kept 
G  5  bis* 
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his  face  concealed,  he  seemed  fa> 
tigued,  and  trembled  so  violently,  tha-t 
I  feared  he  was  ill,  and  immediately 
pressed  him  to  take  some  refreshment. 
He  started  when  I  spoke,  but  seem- 
ing to  recollect  himself,  he  moved  his 
kead  without  making  any  other  reply. 
I  now  thought  that  he  must  be  either 
deranged,  or  ignorant  of  my  language;, 
or  perhaps  his  thoughts  might  be 
absorbed  by  anxiety,  or  the  remem^ 
brance  of  past  misfortune.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  his  reserve,  he 
certainly  appeared  unhappy,  and  his 
situation  therefore  demandedour  pity ; 
it  seemed  too  that  his  dress  was  only 
assumed  as-  a  disguise ;  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  his  keeping  his  hat  on, 
and  slouched  over  his  face;  an  in- 
decorum not  consistent  with  the  polite 
manner  in  which  he  bowed  to  thank 
me  for  my  attention  to  him. 

■r 

Eefreshments 
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Refreshments  were  introduced,  and 
I;  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water.  The  stranger  rose 
with  a  graceful  air  to  reach  me  one, 
still,  how^ever,  av^erting  his  face  from 
lis.  I  was  about  to  accept  it  from  his 
hand,  when  he  pressed  mine  with 
such  violence  as  excited  equally  my 
surprise  and  my  indignation.  I  raised 
my  eyes  haughtily.  They  met  the  agi- 
tated glances  of  his,  and  he  imme- 
diately sunk  at  my  feet.  Ah!  my  dear 
aunt,  it  was  my  husband,  who  wept  as 
he  passionately  embraced  me,  and  im- 
plored my  forgiveness  !  Could  I  re- 
fuse it  to  him  at  a  moment  when  joy 
and  gratitude  for  his  safety  reigned 
triumphant  in  my  heart?  No;  I  min- 
gled ray  tears  with  his,  as  I  freely 
granted  it;  and  I  am  thankful  that  at 
that  moment  not  a  word  or  look  es- 
caped me,  por  did  .  a  .  thought  arise 

wliich 
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which  could  have  rendered  him  other- 
wise than  happy  ! 

My  father  was  cliarmed  to  see  us 
once  more  brought  together  ;  and  the 
smiles  of  Clementina,  who  alternately 
caressed  M.  de  St.  Edmund  and  mc, 
diffused  animation  among  all  around. 
Oh  moment  of  peace  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  misery  and  despair  !  Soon 
was  the  sunshine  of  that  short  hour 
to  be  obscured  by  clouds  of  the  dark- 
cst'hue  1 

We  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
hurry  of  spirits  into  which  this  un- 
expected meeting  had  thrown  us, 
when  different  sensations  were  excit" 
ed  by  the  confused  murmur  of  a  mul- 
titude, which  seemed  every  moment 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  place  of  our  re-- 
fuge.     Clementina  started   from   her 

seat, 
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seat,  exclaiming,  *'Alas!  we  are  utterly 
lost !  there  will  i)e  a  general  massacre, 
and  we  shall  be  separated  !  Wretched 
are  they  who  may  meet  a  fate  30  hor- 
rid, but  yet  more  wretched  those  wlio 
may  be  spared  to  lament  them  V  It 
seemed  as  if  all  her  firmmess  had  for- 
saken her  on  leaving  the  convent  in 
which  she  had  so  long  found  safety, 
for  she  now  rejected  even  the  appear- 
ance of  consolation*  My  unhappy 
husband,  who  seemed  likewise  to  anti- 
cipate the  approaching  danger,  turned 
pale.  '^If/'  said  he,  ''  I  be  (iiscovered, 
my  life  will  inevitably  be  sacrificed, 
but  you,  I  trust,  may  yet  be  safe.  At 
Moulins  I  narrowl}'  avoided  appre- 
hension, and  though  I  eluded  pursuit 
there,  I  was  recognized  on  entering 
Paris,  and  I  cannot  hope  to  be  again 
equally  fortunate  in  my  escape.*'  As 
M,  de  St.  Edmund  ceased  speaking 
the  noise  increased,  and  we  looked  at 

each 
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each  other  in  silent  consternation, until 
iiiy.husband  hastily  exclaimed,  *'Meir- 
ton,  bring  out  the  carriage  which  I 
drove  hither*"  Then  turning  to  us,  he 
added,  **  I  procured  it  at  Abbeville^ 
and  by  means  of  it  we  may  yet  have 
an  opportunity  to  fly.  It  is  not  three 
hours  since  I  arrived  here,  and  I  am 
still  equipped  for  the  occasion;  trust 
yourselves  then  with  rnCy.  and  let  us 
hope  ere  long  to  reach  a  place  of 
greater  security.  This  scheme  appear- 
ed to  me  replete  with  hazard.  But  as 
I  had  none  better  to  propose,  it  would 
have  been  needless  to  object  to  it.  We 
agreed  then  to  go,  and  determined  if 
we  were  questioned  to  say  that  we  had 
been  spending  the  day  at  Paris,  and 
were  returning  home  m to  the  country. 

My  husband  employed  the  fevv^  mo- 
ments which  now  remained  for  us  to 
be  together,  in  assuring  me  of  his  re- 
gard ; 
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gard  ;  and  pressing  me  to  his  bosom^ 
he  declared  with  the  most  animated 
tenderness  that  the  remainder  of  his 
life  should  be  devoted  to  my  service 
and  happiness.  Alas  !  short  the  tims 
which  was  allotted  to  prove  the  since- 
rity of  his  professions!  Dreadfyfl  the 
event  which  for  ever  prevented  the 
completion  of  them  L 

The  chaise  was  now  conducted  to 
the  door.  We  entered  it  immediately, 
agitated  with  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings ;  M.deSt.  Edmund,  however, 
drove  fearlessly  on,  and  we  had  reach- 
ed the  very  outskirts  of  the  city,  when 
we  were  met  by  a  party  of  gens 
d'armes,  who  inquired  what  route  w^e 
were  pursuing;  J\I.  de  St.  Edmund 
replied  that  the  chaise  belonged  to  the 
village  ofTreville,  and  that  he  was  re- 
turning thither  with  two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  spending,  the 

day 
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day  at  Paris.       Aly  father  confirmed' 
tills    account,  bes^i^ing   at   the   same^^ 
time  tliat  we   mi^ht  not  be  detained, 
as  we  \vere  already  late,  and  he  was  ap- 
preliensi  ve  of  the  effects  of  the  nights 
air  OR  one  of  the  ladies,  who  was  an 
invalid.    "  Bat  why  leave  Paris,"  said 
the   commander  of  those  military  as- 
sassins, v/ith   an    insulting-  smile  and 
sarcastic  tone;   '*why  leave  Paris  at  a 
moment  when  all  good  citizens  arc  an- 
xious to  shew  themselves?   Turn  your 
liorses,  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  those 
friends  whom  vou  liave  been  visitino-, 
by  telling  them  that  you  have  returned 
to    see  the  noble  efforts  of  freedom 
crowned  with  the  success  which  they 
deserve.      I  will  accompany  you  with. 
my  escortj.not  only  to  protect  you,  but 
to  gratify  myself  with  witnessing   the 
pleasure  of  your  meeting."     Tlie  in- 
human wretch  concluded  these  words 
w  itli  a  malicious  sneer,  M'hich  will  for 

ever 
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crer  remain  imprinted  on  my  memory, 
and  wliich  sufficiently  declareJ  that 
we  had  been  unable  to  deceive  him  by 
the  account  which  we  had  given  of 
ourselves,  and  that  he  had  resolved 
not  to  pass  over  in  silence  our  attempt 
at  deception. 

During  some  moments  we  wer5 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  and 
terror;  we  were  uncertain  whether  to 
confess  the  whole,  or  to  return  to 
Meirton's,  though  the  obscurity  of  his 
dwelling  would  inevitably  have  in- 
creased the  doubts  which  we  had  al- 
ready excited.  Poor  M.  de  St.  Ed- 
mund relieved  us  from  our  embarrass- 
ment, by  touching  his  hat  >rt  ith  well 
feigned  submission,  and  respectfully 
inquiring  if  he  should  drive  back  ; 
we  answered  in  the  affirmative,  im- 
mediately comprehending  that  he 
hoped  to  disarm  suspicion,  l)y  a  ready 

compliance 
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compliance  with  the  order  of  oirr 
haughty  guard,  and  tiiat  we  should 
thus  escape  unnoticed  through  the 
crowd,  which  pressed  on  every  side* 

Our  reflections  as  we  returned  were 
of  the  most  painful  nature ;  and  our 
departure  from  truth  even  in  a  case  of 
such  emergency  had  filled  us  with  re- 
morse. To  an  ingenuous  mind  the 
smallest  deviation  from  rectitude  is 
felt  too  forcibly  to  be  silenced  by  all 
the  sophistry  of  self-love,  and  now 
that  we  were  not  even  benefited  by 
the  artifice  to  which  we  had  had  re* 
course,  we  bitterly  regretted  that  we 
had  ever  condescended  to  adopt  it. 
'*Alas!-^  said  my  father, whilst  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  pale  and  furrowed 
cheeks,  '*  what  must  our  king,  our 
unhappy  king,  have  felt  when  obliged 
to  retrace  the  painful  steps  of  his 
flight !  what  must  have  beea  his  sen- 
sations^ 
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nations,  as  he  looked  on  his  family, 
when  they  re-entered  a  city  from  which 
they  had  heen  compelled  to  fly  by  its 
lawless  turbulence  1"  Having  made 
this  reflection,  be  threw  himself  back 
in  the  carriage,  being  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  anxiety  ;  and  with  an  air 
of  desperate  resignation  added,  "  Can 
I  compare  my  sufferings  with  his?  na; 
rather  let  me  emulate  his  fortitude, 
and  be  grateful  that  I  am  spared  his 
trials  I" 

As  we  approached  the  rue  St  De-* 
nis,  Clementina  caught  my  hand  in 
speechless  terror,  and  grasped  it  al- 
most convulsively^  What  a  spectacle 
was  at  that  moment  presented  to  our 
eyes  \  The  brilliant  illuminations, 
which  in  happier  times  denoted  festi- 
vity and  general  rejoicing,  now  only 
served  to  warn  the  unhappy  of  their 
approaching  danger,  by  discovering 

crowds 
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crowds  ofarmcd  men  in  every  direction; 
and,  as  though  the  glare  of  day  was 
not  aheady  sufficiently  emulated  by 
artificial  light,  women  and  boys  rau 
through  the  streets  with  blazingtorclies> 
which  threw  a  horrid  gleam  over  the 
faces  of  ruffians,  whose  savage  counte- 
xiances  were  rendered  still  more  fero- 
cious by  being  stained  with  blood. 

Our  situation  was  now  no  less  con- 
spicuous than  dangerous,  and  we 
again  deplored  the  imprudent  attempts 
-which  had  placed  us  in  it  The 
crowd  complained  of  being  in  com- 
tnoded  by  our  carriage,  and  insulting- 
ly demanded  who  we  were,  that  we 
should  be  elevated  above  them,  and 
hy  what  right,  we  claimed  so  odious^ 
a  privilege.  The  cry  of  aristocrats 
now  resounded  from  all  around, 
us;  and  the  women  in  particular 
Galled  loudly  for  liberty,  equality,  and^ 

revenge  I 
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Teven^e  !  Fear  so  coiipletely  benumL- 
ed  my  senses,  that  i  at  length  seemed 
only  to  hear  those  dreadful  sounds  as 
from  a  distance,  or  as  in  a  dream. 
Alas  !  from  this  comparatively  happy 
lethargy  I  was  roused,  by  shrieks 
Avhich  have  never  ceased  to  vibrate  in 
my  ears,  by  a  sight  which  has  never 
since  left  my  eyes  !  Oh  my  God, 
what  did  I  feel  at  that  moment ! 
they  were  the  screams  of  Clementina 
which  rent  the  air.  I  immediately 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  mob  forcibly 
<lraggingmy  father  from  the  carriage. 

M.  de  St.  Edmund  fors^ot  his  as- 
sumed  character,  and  was  rushing 
forward  to  stay  the  hand  of  the  as- 
sassins, when  the  merciless  villains 
stabbed  him  before  my  eyes  !  Yes, 
I  saw  the  poniards  of  rutiians  enter 
the  bosom  of  my  husband,  and  I  sur- 
vived the  sight  1     My  shrieks  arrested 

his 
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his  spirit  in  its  course.  It  hovered  on 
his  lips,  whilst  he  exclaimed  :  '*  So 
soon  torn  from  thee,  oh,  my  Eugenial" 
and  then  it  fled  for  ever ! 

Think  you,  my  dear  aunt,  that  hor- 
ror froze  the  blood  in  my  veins?  or 
*that  nature,  overcome  with  the  shock, 
took  refuge  in  insensibility?  Ah,  no  ! 
I  have  not  yet  suffered  enougli.  My 
cup  of  sorrow  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
Surely,  I  am  not  destined  to  drink  it 
even  to  the  dregs ! 

Raising  m}^  eyes  in  anguish  from 
the  breathless  body  at  n:y  feet,  I  saw 
my  father  surround^^d  by  the  same 
wretches  to  whom  my  husband  had 
just  fallen  a  sacrifi-cc.  I  heard  llie 
savage  shouts  of  "  Dov/n  with  the 
ajj  s  toe  rats !  Away  with  the  enemies  of 
their  country  1"  I  saw  and  heard,  but 
couui  not  mo\T.     I  gazed   in  stupid 

despair, 
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despair,  and  beheld  the  author  of  my 
being  dragged  away  without  making 
one  effort  to  save  him.  Happily, 
Clementina  was  not  so  lost  to  every 
impression.  She  threw  herself  before 
these  executioners,  and  exclaimed, 
^'VYretchisI  would  ye  also  kill  my  fa* 
ther  ?  How  has  he  offended  you  ?  Oh  ! 
spare  him  !"  Then  raising  her  clasped 
hands,  she  added,  ''  Oh  !  spare  him,  if 
it  be  but  for  one  hour  !  As  you  hope 
for  mercy  yourselves  haereafter,  shew  it 
to  him  now!"  Sobs  at  length  choked 
her  utterance  ;  but  eloquent  even  in 
silence,  slie  knelt  with  such  expres- 
sive anguish,  that  nature  for  a  mo- 
ment pleaded  for  her  even  in  the  breasts 
of  these  hardened  murderers.  Yes  ! 
they  relented,  and  granted  that  n)y 
p^uiltless  father  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  and  be  respited 
for  that  night.  His  cliildren  weienot 
allowed   to    comfort    liim    with    their 

presence ; 
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])resence ;    but  such  Avas   the  agony 
\vhich  Clementina   had   before  expe- 
rienced, that  this  mitigation  of  it  was 
ecstasy,  and  being  overpowered  by  her 
feelings, she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms 
of  the  parent  whose  life  she  had  just 
preserved  at  the  risk  of  her  own.     The 
cruel  wretches,    already  repenting   of 
their  clemency,  would  not  extend  it 
by  permitting  my  father  the  happiness 
of  seeing  her  recover,  and  become  sen- 
sible of  his  expressions  of  gratitude  ; 
at  that  moment,  however,Seymour  ap- 
pearedslike  an  angel  sent  to  our  protec- 
tion,   lie  immediately  understood  our 
situation,  and  telling    my  father   that 
he  would  see  him  if  possible  the  next 
da}^   he  took  Clementina,    who   now 
began    to  revive,    into  his  arms.     My 
father,    consoled  by    the   unexpected 
appearance  of  this  unwearied  friend, 
recovered  all  his  firmness, and  with  the 
politeness  inhei;ent  in  him,  apologizing 

to 
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to  liis  attendants  for  having  detained 
them,   he  suffered  hiniselt*  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  by  a 
file  of  musketeers.      Weary  of  scenes 
of  horror,  the  populaceat  lengthseem- 
ed  inclined  to  cease  persecuting  us  ' 
but  not  knowing  wliere  to  seek  shelter? 
we  bent  our  steps  once  more  to   the 
convent  of  Sainte  Marie.     All  in  that 
quarter  was  still,  and  we  arrived  there 
without  any  further  molestation.    But 
what  a  frightful  spectacle  was  present- 
ed to  us  in  the    shattered    windows, 
the  sacked  rooms  and   the  mutilated 
appearance  of  the  venerable  mansion. 
The  walls,  however,  yet  remained;  and 
v/earied,  harassed,  and  shocked  as  we 
had  been,   we  were  glad  to  place  our 
<lependence  even  on  them  for  protec- 
tion.    Their  desolate  aspect  accorded 
with  our  gloomy  feehngs.    We  passed 
the  night   in  prayers  and  tears.     Agi- 
tated  by  anxiety,  and  sickening  witli 
Vol.  II.  H  terror, 
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terror,  sleep  never  offered  itself  to  our 
affrighted  senses,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  morning  sun  had  gilded  the 
horizon,  that  we  could  flatter  our- 
selves in  the  least  with  the  hopes  of 
safety, 

Seymour  had  endeavoured  to  heguilc 
the  tedious  hours  of  darkness  and  un- 
certainty hy  accounting  for  the  time- 
]y  protection  which  he  was  enabled  to 
afford  us.     He  said   that  his  fears  had 
for  some  days  anticipated  the  disturb- 
ance which  had  that  night  taken  place, 
but  that  he  had    not  communicated 
his  suspicions  to  us,   from  a  wish  that 
Ave  might  not   partake  of  his  alarm- 
He  came  to  Sainte  Marie    on  the  first 
appearance  of  disorder,    but    finding- 
soldiers  assembled  in  part  of  it,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  enter,  as  he  could  not 
have  done  so  without  attracting  atten- 
tion.    He  therefore  mingled  with  the 

crowd 
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crowd,  until  the  firing  of  the  cannon, 
when  his  anxiety  became  so  great  that 
as  soon  as  the  gates  were  forced  he 
rushed  in,  resolving  to  protect  us  or  to 
die  in  the  attempt.    We  had,  however, 
fled,  and  he  knew  not  whether  to  re- 
joice in  our  escape,   or  to  lament  it* 
Fortunately  he  eluded  observation,  and 
wanderingthrough  the  streets  in  search 
of  us,     was  successful  at  the  precise 
instant  when  his  aid  was  the  most  re- 
quired.   He  learned  that  Pvl .  de  St.  Ed- 
mund's rout  had  been  traced  from  his 
entrance  into  France  even  to  Meirtcn's. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  his  unhap- 
py fate  was  only  precipitated  by  the 
fury  of  the  mob.     The  horror  which 
the  sudden  and  dreadful  death  of  my 
husband  has  occasioned    in    me  you 
will  more  easily  conceive  than  I  can 
describe.       The    only    alleviation    of 
which  my  grief  is  capable,  arises  from 
the  conviction  that  I  never  offended 
H  2  him 
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him,   and    that   he  loved  me    to  the 
latest  moments  of  his  existence. 

Let  no  one  say  that  virtue  is  but  a 
name.  In  tlie  hour  of  affliction,  the 
consolation  derived  from  conscious 
rectitude  is  a  solid  good.  By  it  I  am 
now  supported,  and  I  hope  that  tl^e 
same  source  will  continue  to  support 
me  through  every  other  trial  for  which 
I  may  be  yet  reserved. 

The  next  day  our  worthy  ^Madame 
de  Vaublanc  ventured  to  return  with 
two  of  the  nuns  to  the  convent.  Their 
arrival  afforded  Seymour  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  my  father,  after  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  leave  Paris  according  to  bis 
oriGrinal  intention,  as  it  was  hio'hiv 
probablp  that  liis  active  coiiduct  on 
the  preceding  night  might  otherwise 
render  him   an    object   of  suspicion, 
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and  this  for  our  sakes  more  than  fur 
his  own  he  was  anxious  to  avoid.  It; 
was  with  much  ditficulty  that  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  see  my  fatlier  in 
the  presence  of  a  guard.  He  had,  hov/- 
ever,  at  last,  the  pleasure  of  assmri^g 
him  of  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
and  seeing  him  perfectly  cheerful 
and  resigned  in  his  confinement.  Sey- 
mour returned  to  us  to  communicate 
these  grateful  tidings.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation  he  informed  us,that 
uiy.  father  haxl  been  ccusidereia^  z. 
suspected  person  ever  since  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king.  *' His  attachment," 
said  he,  '*  to  his  unhappy  master,  as  he 
always  styled  him,  was  well  known.'' 
The  terror  with  which  this  account 
seemed  to  inspire  us,  was  perceived  by 
Seymour,  and  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
sipate it  by  adding,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
bable my  father's  enemies  would  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  ;  and  that  after  a 

few 
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few  months  imprisonment,  they  would 
be  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  he 
would  in  all  probability  be  restored  to 
us  without  being  for  the  future  liable 
even  to  suspicion.  Seymour  then 
took  his  leave,  M^armly  exhorting  us  to 
write  to  him  on  the  slightest  grounds 
for  alarm,  and  above  all  not  to  suffer 
our  fortitude  to  desert  us. 

I  know  not  what  to  think,— I  know 
not  what  to  dread,  but  I  am  over- 
v/heliiied  with  nielancholy  forebodings 
My  father's  life  hangs  on  a  probability, 
and  that  probability,  alas  I  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  malignity  of  his  ad^ 
versaries  at  any  time  to  determine. 

This  letter,  my  dear  madam,  has 
been  the  occupation  of  many  days. 
I\Iy  spirits  are  too  much  exhausted  to 
dwell  long  on  subjects  so  dreadful  as 
those  on  which  it  treats  ;  since  I  be- 
gan 
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gan  it,  however,  our  dwelling  has  once 
more  assumed  the  appearance  of  tran- 
quillity. Not  knowingwherewe  might 
he  more  safe,  in  times  when  dangci- 
visits  alike  the  cottage  and  the  court, 
and  as  we  certainly  cannot  think  of 
leaving  Paris  whilst  my  dear  father's 
situation  is  so  uncertain,  we  shall 
probahly  continue  in  the  convent 
until  our  affairs  assume  a  more  favour- 
able aspect.  At  present  I  am  over- 
powered with  bodily  weakness  and 
mental  gloom.  I  regard  the  past  with 
horror,   and  the  future  with  despair. 

Adieu  1  my  dear^  aunt ;  my  Clemen- 
tina joins  her  most  affectionate  re- 
gard to  those  of 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

EUGENIA.    DE    ST.    KDMUND. 


LETTER    LV. 


Madame  de  Touyville  to  Madame  deSt.Edmundi 

Belle- rue;. 

Alas  !  my  dear  cliiid,  how  sincerely 
do  I  sympatliize  in  your  sorrows  T 
They  are  indeed  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  utmostfbrtitude  is  scarcely  equal  to 
the  task  of  bearing  up  against  them. 
Of  all  sensations,  that  of  horror  is  the 
least  easily  effaced.  The  bitterest 
regret,  if  devoid  of  self-rcproacli,  may 
be  softened  into  pleasing  remembrance, 
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by  the  gradual,  though  imperceptible 
touch  of  time  ;  for  never  was  truth 
more  elegantly  expressed,  than  by  the 
poet  who  raised  a  temple  to  Time,  with 
this  inscription, "y4  celui  qui  coTisole,*' 
But  for  events,  which  excite  only 
painful  recollections,  what  remedy  can 
be  applied.  The  mind,  instead  of 
becoming  familiarized  to  them,  is  only 
more  sensible  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  emotions  which  they  excited,  and 
cannot  dwell  upon  their  occurrence 
without  associating  with  it  at  the 
same  time  a  repetition  of  the  shock 
which  they  occasioned. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  mis* 
fortunes  seldom  come  alone.  Why 
may  we  not  think  that  the  benevolent 
Disposer  of  all  events  permits  their 
increase,  that  our  attention  may  be 
diverted  from  the  contemplation  of 
one;^  by  the  endeavour  to  avert 
H  5  others?^ 
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Others.  Make  this  use  of  yours,  my 
dear  child,  extract  good  from  ei^il, 
and  convert  your  afflictions  into  bene- 
fits. Consider  that  the  distressing 
situation  of  your  poor  father  may  be 
intended  by  the  Divine  Being  to  rouse 
you  from  the  indulgence  of  fruitless 
sorrow  ! 

Remember,  that  Clementina  has  no 
Ciompanion  but  you,  and  endeavour 
in  your  anxiety  for  her,  to  forget  the 
dreadful  loss  which  you  have  so  re- 
cently sustained.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  possible,  entirely  to  suppress  our 
feelings;  but  we  may  and  ought  to 
render  them  subservient  to  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity.  Our  grief  for  the 
loss  of  friends  ought  to  increase  our 
kindness  towards  those  who  remain- 
and  regret  for  the  past  is  the  strong; 
est  incitement  to  additional  care  tor 
the  future. 

Would 
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Would  that  I  might  personally  of- 
fer to  you  the  consolations  which  I 
feel  my  inability  to  communicate  in 
writing  so  fully  as  I  could  wish  1 
How  happy  should  I  consider  myselG 
could  I  see  you  and  my  dear  Clementi- 
na once  more  the  inmates  of  Bellevue. 

But,  situated  as  you  are  with  re- 
spect to  your  father,  I  can  no  more 
urge  a  request  of  this  kind  than  you 
can  grant  it.  No,  my  dear  children, 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  desert  your  only 
surviving  parent.  The  knowledge  of 
your  being  placed  so  near  him,  will 
soothe  the  pain  of  his  separation  from 
you  ;  and  you  will  feel  more  consoled 
by  the  ease  with  which  you  can  pro- 
cure information  concerning  him,  than 
you  could  be  by  reflecting,  that 
though  your  own  safety  wasincieased^ 
your  distance  from  him  was  increased 
likewise. 

I  never 


I  never  saw  your  uncle  niore 
affected  than  he  was  on  hearing  the 
account  of  your  poor  father's  impri- 
sonment. "  If  characters  like  his  must 
suffer/'  he  exclaimed,  **  then  French- 
men are  indeed  lost  to  every  sense 
of  integrity  and  virtue."  Need  1  say 
"how  much  lam  likewise  distressed  by 
it!  My  heart  bleeds,  when  my  imagi- 
nation pictures  him  in  a  lonely  apart- 
ment, or  perhaps  surrounded  by  those 
whose  manners  may  shock,  or  whose 
misfortunes  may  wound  him.  And 
when  I  turn  to  you,  my  dear  children, 
and  see  you  in  the  desolate  chambers  o£^ 
.9aiiite  Marie,  weeping  together,  I  ex- 
claim,**0h!  why  may  not  I  mingle  my 
tears  with  theirs?"  Your  uncle  seeing- 
how  much  I  am  hurt  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  those  so  dear  to  me,  kindly- 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  me.  We 
endeavour  to  prevent  thought,  by  bo- 
dily exertion,  we  walk  together  through 

the 
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the  fields  and  plantations,  and  admire 
the  beauties  of  nature,  while  we  con- 
trast  her  harmony  with  the  discordant 
passions  of  men. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  we  be- 
gan to  plant  the  paddock  at  the  end 
of  the   garden,  with   an  intention  of 
divertinsc  tlirouorh   it  the  little  brook 
which   pours    its   murmuring   stream 
along  the  adjacent  fields  ;   but  rural 
improvements  now  afford  us  no  plea- 
sure, as  our  anxiety   for  the    present 
deprives  us  of  the  enjoyment  which^ 
the  idea   of  the  future  might  other- 
wise affcrd.       Let  us,  however^  hope^ 
my  dear  children,   that  the  time  may 
yet  arrive,    when   we  may  follow   in 
peace  those  occupations  which  are  at 
once  innocent  and  useful,  and  be  dis- 
abled to  share  their  benefits  with  those 
friends  whose  fate  now  excites  in  us 
30  much  interest. 

Adieu! 
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Adieu  I  my  dear  children;  be  assur- 
ed that  in  proportion  as  my  affection 
becomes  more  necessary  to  you,  it 
shall,  if  possible,  be  increased  by 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

SOPHIii  DE  TOTJRYILLE. 
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lUnry  de  Tourvilk  to  Madame  dc  Si.  Edmund, 


From  the  camp  at  *  *  *  * 

Once  more,  my  adored  Eugenia,  I 
address  you.  Once  more  I  implore 
you  to  bear  the  breathings  of  an  im- 
passioned  soul.  To  bestow  the  rare 
fleeting  gift  of  happiness  is  again  in 
your  power.  Oh !  Eugenia,  let  me 
again    crave  a  boon  which  you  alone 


can  give. 


The 
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The  months  of  misery  which  I  havr 
passed  since  I  parted  from  you,  have 
only  imprinted  your  image  more 
deeply  on  my  heart ;  the  active  life 
which  I  have  been  constrained  to 
lead,  has  only  made  me  look  back 
with  fonder  regret,  to  the  blissful  re- 
tirement of  Belle- v'ue  ;  where  I  drank 
deeply  of  that  intoxicating  passion, 
which  was  more  dear  to  me  than  the 
life  of  which  it  alternately  formed  the 
happiness  and  torment. 

Ah !  Eugenia,  without  ytiu  I  can- 
HOt  be  said  to  live*  When  1  rise  in 
the  morning,  I  feel  a  sensation  of 
hopeless  languor,  which  tells  me  that 
returning  day  brings  not  happiness  to 
me^and  when  at  night  1  reflect  that  it 
m  over,  I  return  to  my  solitary  couch 
with  a  sensation  almost  rebembling 
pleasure- 

Yet; 
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Yet  1  cannot  cease  to  regret,   that 
in  the  spring  of  life,  I   should   thus 
be  condemned   to  waste  the  precious 
days   which   are  as  valuable   as  they 
are  fleeting,  in  the  contemplation  of 
unhappiness  that  can  only  be  relieved 
by  the  torpor  of  despair  1     Despair  !' 
why   do  I  write   that  word,   at  a  mo- 
ment when  hope  wears  her  most  en- 
chanting aspect  ?  Yes,  Eugenia,  suffer 
me  to  hope  ;  suffer  me  to  lay  at  your 
feet   the  laurels  which  through   your 
Hieans  I  have  won,  as  itis-tovou  alone 
I  owe  the  fame  which  I  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  acquire.     Careless 
of  a  life  which  appeared  to  possess  no 
charm  for  me,  I  have  risked  it  repeat- 
edly, without  meriting  the   commen- 
dation   which    1     received    for     my 
bravery  ;  my  forwardness  in  the  bat- 
tle was  not  the  effect  of  courage  only;. 
and  my  life  was  spared  to  me  repeat- 
edly, without   even  an   efTort  on    my 

part 
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part   to    save    it;  and    indeed,    I  aiu 
afraid,   often     without    exciting    the 
gratitude  which  its  preservation  ought 
to  have  inspired  in  me.     But  now  my 
life  and  fame   arc   alike  dear  to  me, 
for  to  you,   my  Eugenia,    I  dedicate 
both.    Already  should  I  have  tlirown 
myself  at  your  feet,   and  supplicated 
your  acceptance    of  them,  but,  alas  \ 
there    are   ties    stronger   even    than 
those  of  love  !     How  warmly  should 
I  have  denied  such  an  assertion  before 
I  became  a  soldier — now  I  must  ac- 
knowledge its   force.     I  will   not   be 
dishonoured   in   your  eyes,  my  Euge- 
nia ;  and   I  should  indeed  deem  my- 
self unworthy  of  your  esteem,   were 
I    capable    of  considering    only   my 
own  happiness,  at  a  period    when  the 
welfare  of  my  country  is  at  stake. 

We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  an 
engagement,  wliich  will,  I  hope, prove 

decisive, 
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decisive,  and  check  the  effusion  of 
blood,  which  has  already  dehiged 
our  miserable  country. 

If  Heaven  kindly  grant  me  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  success  with  which  I 
have  hitherto  been  favoured,  I  will 
add  another  sprig  to  the  wreath  whicli 
my  brother  officers  have  already  be- 
stowed on  me ;  I  will  then  present 
myself  before  you,  to  implore  the 
possession  of  that  hand,  which  will 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men,  and 
which  it  shall  be  my  unceasing  effort 
to  deserve. 

Do  not,  my  precious  love,  trifle, 
with  my  feelings  ;  do  not  keep  me  on 
the  rack  of  suspense  ;  I  endured  its 
tortures  too  long,  daring  the  interval 
which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  and  on  which  I  forebore  to 
intrude.      You  are  too  generous   to 

act 
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act  willi  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  too* 
benevolent  to  possess  the  power  of 
conferring  happiness,  M'ithoulJ  mak- 
ing use  of  it. 

Let  not  the  situation  of  your  father 
give  you  one  momeiil*s  uneasiness  ; 
1  know  his  innocence  and  can  prove 
it  :  trust  his  fate  to  me;  I  will  endea- 
vour to  procure  his  rekaee,  and  I  think 
I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  saying,  that 
I  hope  to  succeed;  my  countrymen 
will  not  deny  me  the  Oiily  favour 
which  I  shall  ever  ask  of  them..  Oh, 
could  my  siuglje  arm  save  France 
from  ruin,  the  ecstasy  of  procuring 
happiness  for  my  Eugenia,  and  of  de- 
livering lier  father  from  danger,  would 
be  the  highest  reward  that  I  could 
claim  for  my  services  ! 

And  may  I  yet  be  blest?  Yes,  I 
may    effect  this  change,    and   then  I 

shall 
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•sliall  see  my  Eugenia's  soft  yet  bril- 
liant eyes,  which  have  so  often  turn- 
ed from  my  ardent  gaze,  beam  forth 
tenderness  on  me,  and  reflect  my  own 
love  in  their  liquid  lustre  ;  then  shall 
I  drink  ecstasy  in  every  glance,  until, 
transported  with  delight,  I  clasp  my 
matchless  love  in  those  arms,  which 
-sliall  shield  her  from  every  ill,  and 
press  her  to  a  bosom,  where  her  im- 
age is  imj)rintcd  on  every  i'ibre,  and 
where  it  shall  vAq-u  bevor.d   tlie  ^rave. 

Our  joys,  my  darling  Eugenia,  shall 
not  be  tarnished  by  one  thought  of 
limited  duration.  D()ui)t  not,  that 
we  shall  resume  in  anotlier  world  the 
love  which  ^\]]\  iiavc  constituted  our 
happiness  in  this,  and  that  endless 
ages  wilUvitness  the  purity  and  sub- 
limity of  our  passion.  Our  great 
and  benevolent  Creator  has  not  im- 
planted in   our  bosoms  a  spark  of  his 

own 
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own  essence,  merely  to  kindle  a  tran- 
sitory mortal  flame  1  The  bright 
torch  of  virtuous  love  is  destined  to 
glow  throughout  eternity,  and  by  its 
undeviating  light  to  prepare  the  heart 
for  receiving  the  noblest  impressions, 
and  for  turning  devoutly  towards  that 
throne,  before  which 

*'  Angels  praise,  and  seraphs  burn." 

Need  we  then  ask  in  what  the  joys 
of  Heaven  will  consist,  when  even  on 
earth  we  anticipate  tluMn  in  the  blest 
feelinos  of  adoration  and  gratitude  to 
our  Maker;  love  to  one  object  select- 
ed from  creation,  and  friendship  and 
good-will  towards  our  fellow  crea- 
tures? May  we,  my  only  love  and 
best  friend,  be  grateful  for  the  happi- 
ness which  I  trust  we  shall  enjoy  ! 
May  every  day  that  ensures  it  to  us, 
see  us  endeavouring  to  render  our- 
selves 
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selves  more  worthy  of  it ;  and  may 
our  example  teach  those  around  us 
that  hy  seeking  virtue  they  shall  find 


peace ! 


Inspired   by     this    anticipation    of 
our  bliss,  how  truly   happy  I  feel   at 
this    moment!    1    seem    as   if  newly 
created,   and  impatiently  wish  for  the 
moment   whicli  will,  I  hope,  conduct 
me  to  all  that   my  heart  holds  dear. 
Surely   it   is   not  this  thought  which 
can  render    me  a    coward  !     And  yet 
in   dwelling   on  it,    I    am  sensible  of 
an  anxiet}^   superior  to  any  which   1 
ever    before    experienced.       Not    to 
dread     in    son^ie    degree    the  risk   to 
which  I   n)Ry     sliortly     be    exposed, 
would   be  to  despise  the   blessings  of 
\vhich  it  Uiay   deprive  me.      But  this 
consideration,  though    it    may    make 
me    cautious,    will,  I    trust,   have    an 
effect  immediately  opposite  to  tliat  of 

rendering 
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rendering  me  pusil]aniinoiis.   IMy  first 
wish  is  to  devote  my  life  to  you;  my 
next  is,    that  the  recollection  of  my 
death  may  never  excite  in  you  any 
unpleasing    regrets.       Farewell,   dear 
source  of   all  my    joys,    farewell  !    I 
shall  only  wish  to    exist,  that  I  may 
be  permitted    once    more   to    behold 
thee.     And  yet    may   not  excess   of 
joy  prove  fatal,  or    is   it  possible   that 
I  can  bear  emotions  even  more  pow- 
erful  than    those   which   now    throb 
through  my  breast,  and  heighten  bliss 
to   the    extremest  verge  of  rapture  ! 
Oh,  my  Eugenia,  do  not  oiir  hearts  at 
this  moment  beat  in  unison  ?     Surely 
I  hear,  I   feel  the  responsive  pulsation 
of  my  love's  !     Ah,  let  me  hope  that 
I  may  soon  hear  her  acknowledge  her- 
self willing  to  join  her  destiny  to  that 
of  hjer 

Faithful  and  devoted  Lover, 

HENRY    D£  TOURVILLE, 
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Madame  de  St,  Edmund  to  Henri/  de  Tourville 


Sainte  Marie,  Paris. 

Ihe  sight  of  your  hand- writing,  my 
dear  Henry,  and  the  certainty  that 
it  afforded  me  of  your  safety,  inspir- 
ed mc  with  sensations  which  I 
should  once  have  thought  delightful, 
hut  now  distressed  hy  their  novelty, 
I  almost  wish  that  the  lethargy  of 
feeling  which  I  had  flattered  myself 
was  tranquillity,  had  not  been  in- 
VOL.  II.  I  terrupted 
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terruptcd  by  tliem.  Among  the  nu- 
merous evils  attendant  on  sorrr\v%  it 
is  not  one  of  the  least,  that  by  a  long 
continuance  of  it,  the  nihid  loses  the 
power  of  being  susceptible  of  joy  : 

"  The  long  inaprison'd  wretch 
*'  Emerging  from  Ihe  night  of  his  damp  cell, 
*'  Shrinks  from  the  sun's  bright  beams,  and  that 

Mhic  h  throM'S 
*'  Gladness  o'er  all,  to  him  is  agony  !" 

Yet  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
any  degree  of  wretchedness  could  ren- 
der your  welfare,  Henry,  a  subject  of 
indifference  to  me.  I  am,  however, 
more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  excess 
of  my  past  sorrows,  as  I  feel  that  'the 
remembrance  of  them  can  damp  even 
the  only  pleasure  which  I  am  now 
capable  of  receiving 

I  should  be  altogether  unworthy  of 
3'our  regard,  if  the  knowledge  of  its 

undiminished 
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undiminished  continuance  vere  not 
grateful  to  me.  To  possess  your  es- 
teem, is  to  be  raised  in  my  own; 
yet  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  express  so 
fully  as  I  ought,  my  sense  of  its  value: 
believe  me  it  is  not  that  I  am  insen- 
sible of  it,  but  your  worth  is  a  subject 
on  which,  however  I  have  loved  to 
contemplate,  1  yet  fear  to  speak. 

My  mind,  like  an  untuned  instru- 
ment, produces  only  jarring  sounds, 
even  when  joy's  fairy  fingers  strike 
the  chords.  You  urge  me,  Henry,  to 
confer  happiness  upon  you.  Oh  !  were 
I  certain  that  the  inestimable  boon 
is  indeed  mine  to  give,  how  would 
the  thought  add  swiftness  to  iny  pen, 
and  elasticity  to  my  ideas  !  In  con- 
ferring it  on  you,  I  should  ensure  it 
to  myself  j  but  alas!  I  have  been  =0 
often  disappointed,  that  I  scarcely 
dare  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  hope. 
I   2  Mv 
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My  past  SLifFeiings  already  rise  to  iny 
remembrance,  and  I  tremble  when  I 
think  that  there  may  be  yet  more  re- 
served for  me.  Even  now  they  have 
commenced  1  When  1  reflect  upon 
the  dangers  to  which  you  are  daily 
and  hourly  exposed,  all  the  fortitude 
which  sustained  me  in  my  own  trials, 
vanishes  in  my  apprehensions  for  your 
safety.  Pardon  my  inconsistency, 
my  dear  Henry ;  I  know  not  what 
1  would  say.  Teach  me  compliance 
■with  your  requests,  by  granting  i-t  to 
mine.  Suffer  not  the  vain  applause  of 
an  idle  crowd  to  be  more  valuable  to 
you  than  the  heart  felt  approbation  of 
her  whom  you  profess  to  love.  Oh ! 
risk  not  my  life  in  your's  ;  think  how 
precious  to  me  is  that  existence  which 
you  daily  offer  at  the  shrine  of  false 
honour,  and  imaginary  valour  ;  and 
that  in  its  loss,  the  wretchedness  of 
one  who   has  already   felt   the  heavy 

pressure 
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pressure  of  111 ibery,  would  1)C  complet- 
ed. Have  3^011  forj>;otten  the  morn- 
ing whfn  we  wept  logethei",  over 
Marmonters  charming  tale  of  **  La 
Bergere  des  Alpes?"  You  admired 
the  weakness  of  the  lovely  Adelaide  : 
oh  I  compassionate  mine. 

Tell  me  no  more  of  that  imperious 
voice  of  honour,  whicli  you  are  cruel 
enough  even  to  acknowledge,  over- 
powers in  your  bosom  the  still  small 
whispers  of  affection.  You  have  al* 
ready  acquitted  yourself  to  your 
country ;  forget  not  the  claims  of 
individuals  on  your  actions.  At  this 
juncture  of  teuporary  inactivity,  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
army  without  even  a  possibility  that 
the  shadow  of  reproach  can  obscure 
the  brilliancy  of  your  past  exploits, 
for  no  one  can  doubt  the  courage,  of 
which,     in   the   hour    of   emergency, 

you. 
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you  have  given  such  decisive  proofs. 
In  what  consists  tlie  value  of  the 
laurtl  wreath,  to  obtain  which  you 
press  forward,  unchecked  by  obsta- 
cles, vmappalled  by  perils  1  To  me 
this  envied  prize  appears  the  trophy 
of  madness,  bathed  in  cruelty's  en- 
sanguined streams;  and  were  I  to 
hear  the  shouts  of  applauding  multi- 
tudes, I  should  imagine  that  I  could 
distinguish  in  them  the  shrieks  of 
widows,  and  the  cries  of  orphans  : 
thus  \yould  the  epithet  of  conqueror 
be  lost  in   that  of  murderer. 

If  then,  Henry,  you  be  really  anxi- 
ous for  the  success  of  your  suit,  urge 
it  in  person,  for  then  my  gratitude 
Avill  plead  irresistibly  in  your  favour, 
even  had  you  no  warmer  advocate  in 
a  breast  where,  amidst  all  the  sad  vi- 
cissitudes of  woe,  your  image  has  re- 
miined  unchanged. 

How 
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How  shall  I  conclude?  My  heart 
accuses  me  of  having  said  too  littk, 
but  my  burning  blushes  lead  me  to 
fear  that  I  have  said  too  much.  What 
shall  1  decide?  You  will  be  con-, 
vinced  of  the  opinion  which  I  enter- 
tain of  your  impartiality  and  judg- 
ment, by  the  compliment  that  I  pay 
you,  in  appointing  you  the  arbiter 
in  this  cause  of  your 

EUGENIA    DK    ST.    EDMUND. 
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Chartes  Sei/mour  to  Monsieur  de  TourmlU, 

From  the  catnp  at  *  *  *  * 

Respected  and  worthy  Sir, 
In  communicating  bad  tidings,  it  is 
too  frequently  customary  to  agitate 
the  minds  of  the  parties  destined  to 
receive  them,  by  mysterious  hints  and 
melancholy  forebodings.  Those  means 
can  only  rouse  and  irritate  the  feel- 
ings, whilst  they  deprive  them  of  the 
calmness  and  fortitude  which  are  in- 
dispensably necessar}'  to  enable  us  to 

support 
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support  misfortunes  with  a  proper  de- 
gree  of  resignation.     I  sliall  not  fol- 
low  a  practice  which  I  liave  always 
condemned,    and   which    is   generally 
found  useless.     I    n^ust  therefore   in- 
form   you,     liou'cver  melancholy   the 
task,   that  you  are  no  longer  a  father  ! 
Death  lias  arrested  tlie  progress  of  your 
son    in   the    mid^t   of  a   career,  which 
would    have   been   the   most  brilliant 
ever  run   by  so  young  a  man.     Your 
tears  will   flow  with  bitterness   to  the 
memory  of  the  most  amiable  and  af- 
fectionate of  children:  and  Ishalllono- 
nionrn  the  loss   of  a  friend    in    whose 
honour  and  attachment  I  had  the  most 
unbounded  confidence. — I  will  now  ac- 
quit myself  of  the  sad  duty,  which   I 
owe  to  his  memory,   by  fulfilling   the 
promise  that  he  required  from  me    on 
his  death-bed,  to  transmit   to  you  the 
inclosed   letters,   with  an   account  of 
his  last  moments. 

I  5  Only 
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Only  three  days  are  past  since  your 
son  was  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
healtli.  On  the  very  morning  of  that 
fatal  day  fixed  for  the  engagement,  in 
Avhich,  hy  the  loss  of  life,  he  gained  a 
deathless  fame,  lie  had  received  a 
most  afTcctionate  letter  from  Madame 
de  St.  Edmund,  and  never  did  I  see 
him   more  happy  or  more  interesting. 

Euoenia  Mas  the  constant  theme  of 
1/rs  discourse  His  fine  eyes  sparkled 
with  rcdoui.ded  lustre,  his  lips  smiled 
unconsciously  every  time  that  he  pro- 
nounced her  name,  and  as  he  put  her 
letter  i  n  to  his  hosom,  he  ex  ulti  ugly  said, 
that  he  sl.ould  need  no  other  shield. 
At  length  the  hour  of  attack  approach- 
ed :  your  Ilcnry  drew  up  his  men' 
with  all  the  ardour  and  spirit  which, 
so   strongly  marked  his  character. 

But  though  animated,  he  was  yet 

thought- 
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thoughtful,  for  life  had  that  morning 
become  valuable  to  him,  and  he  was 
not  less  anxious  to  preserve  it,  than 
he  was  to  increase  the  reputation  that- 
lie  had  before  so  justly  gained. 

The  engagement  commenced,  and 
your  son  performed  prodigies  of  va- 
lour; he  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  en- 
couraoino-  all  bv  his  words,  whilst  he 
animated  tl^ein  by  his  example.  His 
eyes  flashed  fire,  but  fiis  breast  was  the 
seat  of  mercy.  He  conquered,  yet  he 
wislied  not  to  destroy  :  his  own  des- 
truction, alas  !  was  not  far  distant.  In 
a  fatal  m.on^ent  he  peiceived  that  liis 
general  was  in  imminent  danger,  and 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  the  enemy 
in  which  he  perceived  the  contemp- 
tible La  Vilette,  a  wretch  who  has  at 
different  times  espoused  every  party, 
and  disgraced  each  by  his  perfidy, 
meanness,  and  sanguinary  barbarities. 

This 
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This  man  v/as  basely  attempting  to 
stab  the  general  at  the  very  instant 
that  he  was  receiving  an  acquiescence 
to  his  pretended  request  for  quarter 
and  a  safe  escort.  Henrv,  rushina* 
like  lightning  between  them,  warded 
off  the  blow,  but,  alas  !  he  received  it 
on  his  own  breast.  For  some  time  he 
paid  no  attention  to  his  wound,  but 
having  at  length  succeeded  in  put- 
ting the  party  to  flight,  and  in  bring- 
ing off  his  general,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  he 
was  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  situation, 
by  the  extreme  anguish  which  he 
endured,  and  soon  becoming  insensi- 
ble, from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  sunk 
at  the  feet  of  him  whose  life  he  had 
preserved  at  the  ex  pence  of  his  own, 
snd  who  was  pouring  out  the  warmest 
effusions  of  a  grateful  heart. 

The  universal  joy  which  the  vic- 
tory 
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tory  had  inspired  was  damped  by  the 
concern  which  the  sufferings  of  so 
brave  and  worthy  an  officer  occasion- 
ed throughout  the  army 

His  agonies  were  indeed  excruciat- 
in<2:  durinij  the  time  which  was  vain- 
ly  spent  in  endeavouring  to  extract 
a  musket  ball  from  the  wound.  At 
length  they  subsided,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he 
awoke  calm  and  refreshed;  but  his 
wound  was  too  evidently  mortal  to 
permit  us  for  one  moment  to  be  flat- 
tered by  the  suggestions  of  hope. 

When  lie  underslood  that  in  all 
probability  lie  could  only  live  a  few 
hour?,  the  heightened  colour  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  pain  of 
his  wound  was  changed  for  several 
minutes  into  deadly  paleness;  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  he  was  for 

some 
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some  time  employed  in  the  most  fer- 
vent prayer  and  ej  iculation.  During 
tills  time  his  fortitude  seemed  to  re- 
turn in  all  its  wonted  vigour,  and  he 
soon  after  ordered  Ormond,  liis  valet, 
to  bring  him  his  writing-desk,  and 
turning  to  n^.c  said  with  the  utmost 
composure,  "  I  will  transact  all  the 
business  I  wish  to  perform  now;  and 
I  can  then  dedicate  entirely  to  you 
the  short  time  that  I  may  have  to 
spare."  Poor  Ormond  was  drowned 
in  tears  as  he  brouoht  the  writino;- 
desk  to  his  master,  whose  situation 
he  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  for 
a  moment* 

Henry  wrote  his  letters  on  the  pil- 
lt)w,  though  not  without  being  sen- 
sible of  great  inconvenience  from 
the  effort  that  he  was  obliged  to  make. 
The  pain  which  he  endured  caused 
large  drops   of  sweat  to  stand  on  his 

fine 
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fine  forehead,  but  his  bodily  anguish 
appeared  to  be  trifling  in  comparison 
with  his  mental  sufferings.  He  paused 
as  he  finished  each  line,  his  lips  qui- 
vered in  reading  it,  and  his  eyes  were 
suffused  in  tears  which  fell  upon  the 
paper  as  he  leaned  over  it  to  conceal 
his  emotions. 

Think,  my  dear  sir,  what  I  felt  on 
thus  witnessing  this  invaluable  youngs 
man  hastening  in  the  very  bloom  of 
life  to  dissolution. 

I'he  setting  sun  threw  its  departing^ 
beams  on  his  bed,  and  irradiated  his* 
expressive  countenance  with  a  glow 
which  appeared  almost  more  than  hu- 
man. I  looked  towards  him  in  an- 
guish, and  at  that  moment  my  sensa- 
tions vrere  as-  indescribable  as  they 
were  melancholy.  My  tears  seemed 
to  flow,  not  for  my  friend  alone,  but 

for 
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for  all  those  who,  hke  hun,  had  once 
been  the  darHng  of  their  friends,  and 
M'ho  had   died  far  from  them,  in  soli- 
tary sufferings,  unassuaged  by  sympa- 
thyj  unconsoled  by  attentions,  unwept 
by   mourning  affection.     Never  was 
my  mind  more  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  miseries   of  life     than 
when  I  saw  my  dear  Henry  so  much 
agitated,  yet  still  employed  ;  suffering 
almost   beyond  human   powers  of  en- 
durance, yet  agonized  at  the  prospect 
of  resigning  existence,  even  though 
it  was  then  only  a  source  of  torment 
to  him.     Surely  there  cannot  be  pre- 
sented to  the  feeling  mind,  a  specta- 
cle   more  distressing    than  that,  of  a 
young  person  whose  death  is  inevita- 
ble,   clinging    to    life,   looking  back 
with   fond     regret    to    the    pleasures 
which  he  has  scarcely  begun  to  taste, 
and  seeing  alibis   plans  of  happiness, 
frustrated   by  the   stern  summons  of 

that 
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that    inexorable    power  from    whose 
mandate  there  is  no  appeal. 

To  the  aged,  death,  If  not  a  wel- 
come guest,  is  at  least  an  expected 
visitor,  and  they  may  be  supposed  to 
feel  little  reluctance  on  leaving  a 
world  in  which  they  have  become 
sohtary,  for  another  where  they  may 
hope  to  rejoin  those  whose  earlier  de- 
parture they  have  long  lamented.  But 
when  the  youthful  heart,  glowing 
with  sensibility  and  love,  and  warm 
with  innumerable  sensations  of  inde- 
scribable  delight,  considers  existence 
itself  as  a  happiness,  then  his  approach 
is  dreaded,  and  every  aid  of  religion 
and  philosophy  is  required  to  meet 
his  decrees  with  resignation. 

When  Henry  had  finislied  his  let- 
ters, he  called  me  to  his  bed  side, 
and  pressing  my   hand   with   fervour, 

said, 
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said,  *'  Seymour,  you  have  ever  been 
my  sincerest  friend,  and  it  is  not  now 
in  the  hour  of  need  that  I  fear  find- 
ing you  less  so.  Promise  to  protect 
my  fatlier  and  mother,  if  tL-ey  at  any 
time  require  assistance  which  you 
can  render  them.  And,  oh,  Seymour  I 
promise  me  above  all  that  you  will 
never  forsai^e  my  Eugenia."  He  pau- 
sed, but  soon  proceeded,  saying, 
*'  I  have  loved  her,  Seymour,  from  the 
first  moment  I  beheld  her,  after  my 
return  to  Paris  ;  I  adore  her  at  this 
instant,  if  possible,  more  than  ever, 
HOY  can  I  conceive  any  state  of  exist- 
ence, to  which  I  may  be  called,  where 
the  remembrance  of  her  can  ever 
be  effaced.  Oh,  Seymour,  life  is  a 
treasure  even  to  the  most  friendless 
and  wretched.  What  an  inestimable 
one  was  it  then  to  me,  when  I  had 
the  hope  of  spending  it  with  my 
Eugenia  !  The  cup  of  bliss  was  pre- 
sented 
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sented  to  my  lips,  but  as  I  was  on  tlie 
point  of  tasting,  fate  dashed  it  from 
them ! 

'^Whilst  my  being  was  a  burthen  to 
me,  it  was  spared :  when  it  might  be- 
come a  source  of  rapture  to  me,  I  am 
called  on  to  resign  it.  1  mean  not, 
however,  to  repine.  ]  bow  before  the 
will  of  God,  and  am  sustained  by  the 
firm  belief,  that  we  shall  all  meet  again. 
Seymour,  cherish  for  ever  the  conso- 
latory hope,  that  in  a  future  state  we 
shall  recosrnize  our  friends.  We  have 
reason  and  revelation  to  authorize  it, 
and  divested  of  it,  life  would  be  a 
scene  of  misery  ;  of  attachments  form- 
ed in  madness,  to  be  broken  in  despair; 
of  affections  which  must  ultimately 
lacerate  the  heart  that  indulges  in 
them  ;  for  the  conviction  of  their  ter- 
minating with  our  existence,  must  tri- 
umph over  all  possible  enjoyment  of 

them. 
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them.  Yes!  I  trust  that  my  Euge- 
nia  will  meet  me  in  Heaven,  and  that 
there,  Seymour,  our  friendship  will 
also  be  renewed." 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  he 
continued  thus  :  ''  JVIy  dear  Seymour, 
you  have  always  been  kind  to  me; 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  continue 
your  kindness  beyond  the  grave. 
Prove  it,  by  your  attachment  to  all 
those  whom  I  have  loved.  Think 
of  me  often,  for  the  idea  of  dying  in 
the  memory  of  our  friends  is  dread- 
ful. Above  all,  prepare  yourself  by 
an  habitual  course  of  virtue  to  meet 
the  hour  when  you  also  may  see  life 
fast  receding,  and  yet  fondly  wish  to 
retain  it,  as  I  do  at  this  moment :  may 
you,  however,  in  that  trying  and  awful 
situation,  be  strengthened  by  the  same 
hope  and  consolation  which  now 
support    me,     under    the    agony    of 

parting 
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parting     from     all     which    I     hold 
dear!" 

He  paused  again;  his  countenance 
changed,  and  he  repeatedly  pressed 
Eugenia's  letter  to  his  breast,  as  if  to 
relieve  the  anguish  which  he  felt  there. 
His  youthful  brow  was  soon  after 
covered  with  the  cold  damp  of  death, 
and  he  with  difficulty  exclaimed, 
**  Oh  !  my  Eugenia,  my  parents,  my 
friends,  farewell!  I  must  leave  you  y 
but  it  is  only  to  lead  where  you  wil. 
follow  I" 

He  spoke  distinctly  no  more,  but 
his  lips  moved  in  prayer  whilst  yet 
life  hovered  on  them.  The  surgeons 
stood  round  his  bed  in  silent  pity,  his 
valet  sobbed  aloud,  whilst  1  hung  in 
speechless  grief  over  the  dear  friend 
of  my  youth,  the  partaker  of  all  my 
cares,    the     companion     of    all    my 

pleasures. 
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pleasures.  He  looked  up  once  more  ; 
lie  grasped  my  hand  yet  closer,  and 
liis  spirit  tied  to  regions  of  immortality 
and  bliss! 

I  was  soon  left  alone,  to  mourn 
over  the  irreparable  loss  which  I 
had  sustained  of  a  friend  chosen  in 
that  happy  period  of  life,  when  the 
heart,  M-arm  in  its  affections,  and  a 
novice  in  the  deceits  of  the  world, 
offers  all  its  treasures  to  a  congenial 
mind.  From  a  friendship  formed  at 
that  period,  we  are  endeared  to  each 
other  by  every  future  disappointment 
and  vexation:  these  are  mutual,  and 
create  an  increase  of  sympathy,  while 
they  render  yet  more  precious  the 
attachment  formed  in  the  careless 
hours  of  unsuspecting  innocence.  In- 
valuable treasure  1  how  shall  I  supply 
the  void  which  thy  loss  has  left  in 
my  heart  ?     By  another  friend  ?  no  :  I 

have 
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have  now  learned  to  distrust,  and 
others  to  deceive.  I  can  only  resign 
and  mourn  ! 

I  conjure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  and  Madame  de  Tourville  will 
accept  my  condolences  in  your  afflic- 
tions. Command  me  to  the  utmost 
whenever  I  can  be  serviceable  to  you, 
and  give  me  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling 
my  duty  to  my  deceased  friend,  at 
the  same  that  I  gratify  myself,  by  en- 
deavouring to  supply  as  much  as 
is  in  my  power  the  loss  which  his 
death  has  occasioned  to  his  revered 
parents. 

I  wish  that  I  could  prevail  on  you 
to  retire  to  England  for  some  time. 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  return  to  it  ere  long,  as  I  have 
continued  my  residence  in  France 
until  I  can  scarcely  expect  to  remain 

unnoticed. 
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unnoticed.  I  can  be  no  longer  amus- 
ed in  scenes  which,  deprived  of  my 
earhest  friend,  I  shall  feel  no  interest 
in  contemplating  ;  and  I  shall  leave 
them  without  regret,  as  I  can  now  no 
longer  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring his  opinion  on  them  with  my 
own. 

I  shall  express  my  wishes  on  this 
subject  more  fully  A\henl  next  write; 
in  the  interim,  1  need  not  beg  that  the 
inclosed  letter  to  Madame  de  St.  Ed- 
mund may  be  forwarded  immediately. 
1 9annot  bear  to  think  of  the  shock  that 
it  will  occasion  her;  but  as  soon  as  I  have 
transacted  the  affairs  which  my  friend 
has  left  to  my  charge,  I  will  return  to 
Paris,  to  weep  with  her:  I  will  then 
implore  her  to  consider  me  as  her 
brother,  and  when  I  cease  to  act  as 
one  towards  her,  may  my  own  sisters 
reproach  me  with  my  baseness,  and 

may 
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may  I  be  an  outcast  from  that  society 
to  which  I  should  certainly  be  a  dis- 
grace. 

Farewell,  my  dear  sir.  Almost  my 
only  remaining  consolation  is  the 
power,  which  I  yet  possess,  of  sub- 
scribing myself. 

Your  most  sincere  friend, 

and  devotod  servant, 

CHARLES  SEYM0UB, 


VOL,    II, 
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Menry  de  Tourville  to  Madame  de  St,  Edmund, 

(Inclosed  in  the  preceding.) 

Cajnp  at  *  *  *  *  * 

In  considering  what  will  be  the  feel- 
ings of  my  Eugenia  after  receiving 
this  letter,  I  am  unmanned ;  all  my 
fortitude  then  deserts  me ;  I  deplore 
my  early  doom,  and  would  shrink 
from  submission  to  the  command 
which  it  is  yet  impossible  to  disobey. 

When 
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When  you  read  these  lines,  the  hand 
which  wrote,  and  the  heart  which 
suggested  them,  will  be  consigned  to 
the  silent  tomb.  Strange,  wonderful, 
incomprehensible  thought !  in  a  few 
short  hours  my  perturbed  spirit  will  be 
at  rest  :  its  flutterings  will  be  calmed  ; 
the  regrets  with  which  my  soul  is  now 
filled  will  be  hushed  ;  and  soon  even 
my  memory  will  be  forgotten,  except 
by  one  who  will  always  cherish  and 
love  it. 

Ah  1  my  Eugenia,  the  morning  sun 
arose,  and  invigorated  with  his  beams 
my  heart,  which  then  glowed  in  hap- 
piness, and  exulted  in  hope.  This 
evening  his  setting  rays  shine  on  my 
bed,  to  illuminate  the  moment  of  my 
dissolution. 

Immediately  after  the  hour  was  fix- 
ed for  the  engagement  which  I  too 
K  2  •  truyl 
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truly  prognosticated  might  prove  de- 
-cisive,  I  received  your  letter.  1  bles- 
sed it,  and  regarding  it  as  a  talisman 
to  protect  me  from  every  ill,  I  placed 
it  in  mv  bosom  as  a  shield.  Alas  !  it 
could  not  defend  me  from  the  hand 
of  a  villain  ;  but  even  now  the  sight 
of  it  assuages  the  tortures  of  a  wound 
which,  johied  to  mental  anguish, 
v/ould  otherwise.be  intolerable. 

As  a  soldier,  my  Eugenia,  I  could 
meet  death  with  fortitude;  as  a  chris- 
tian, with  resignation:  but,  as  a  lover — 
ah  I  Eugenia,  there  only  am  I  vulner- 
able, inthat  view  only  is  the  contem- 
plation of  my  doom  terrible.  Alas! 
I  shrink  from  its  approach,  I  implore 
a  respite  in  vain  ;  my  fate  is  inevita- 
ble, yet  I  cannot  summon  resolution 
to  meet  it  with  firmness.  ^Ye,  who 
have  loved  as  I  have,  pity  me! 
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My  Eugenia,  my  sours  delight, 
must  I  then  be  torn  from  thee  ?  Must 
I  then  leave  thee  desolate,  solitary,' 
and  unprotected  !  Surely,  whiFst  con- 
sciousness remains,  I  must  remember 
thee,  and  watch  over  thee  with  un- 
ceasin2:  attention.  I  shall  beliold  thv 
pilgrimage  on  earth,  thy  v/eary  pil- 
grimage, and  shall  with  rapture  wit- 
ness it  drawing  to  its  close.  Perhaps 
my  spirit  may  be  permitted  to  hover 
round  thy  bed,  to  whisper  promised 
peace  to  thy  pure  soul,  and  finally  to 
conduct  thee  to  kingdoms  of  eternal 
bhss ! 

Farewell,  most  beloved  of  women  ! 
matchless  in  virtues  as  in  charms  un- 
rivalled, farewell ! 

I  have  cut  from  my  burning  temples 
the  lock  of  hair  which  you  have 
so  often  sportively  admired.       I  have 

bathed 
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bathed  it  rn  my  tears;  accept  it,  nw 
Eugenia,  and  let  it  sometimes  remind 
you  of  him  wlio  adored  you.  I  slirink 
from  the  sad  idea  of  being  forgotten. 
Where  is  no\v^  my  heroism  ?  Alas! 
it  deserts  me  in  this  sudden  and  bitter 
trial.  I  am  called  from  a  world  which 
was  just  rendered  delightful  to  me, 
from  the  possession  of  her  who  pro- 
mised to  make  me  the  happiest  of 
inen.^  Pardon  me,  gracious  Heaven, 
if  I  murmur  against  thy  decrees  I 
Pardon  me,  my  gentle  love,  for  the 
agonies  I  may  cause  thee  1  Oh  1 
mayest  thou  never  know  pangs  like 
mine  at  this  moment!  and  may  Hea- 
ven graciously  protect  thee,  till  thou 
art  restored  to  him  whose  fidelity  to 
thee  is  unshaken,  even  in  death ! 

HENRY    DE    TOURVILLE. 


im 


LETTER  LXIt 


Mfttri^  de  TourviUe  to  Monzieur  de  TourvilU, 
(Incbsed  itt  Seymour's  Letter. ) 

Camp  ftt  *  «^  *  ♦  * 

Rfy  dear  and  worthy  parents,. 

jL  HE  pangs  whicli  you  will  feel,  on 
hearing,  of  my  untimely  death,  add 
bitterness  to  my  fate.  At  this  awful 
moment,  when  the  most  imperceptible 
portion  of  time  is  invaluable,  Imust 
be  brief  in  my  adieus,  though  they 
shall  be  warm  as  the  feelings  whicli 
inspire  thenu 

Accept, 
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Accept,  my  most  beloved  parents, 
my  gratefut  thanks  for  the  indulgen- 
cies  which,  from  my  birth,  you  have 
lavished  on  me.  Pardon  every  instance 
where  I  may  have  appeared  unmindful 
of,  or  ungrateful  for  them:  and  believe 
me  wlieii  I  assure  you,  tliat  in  every 
visionary  bcheme  which  I  had  formed 
for  my  own  happiness,  the  hope  of 
contributing  to  yours  always  formed 
a  prominent  feature  of  it. 

I  have  yet,  my  dear  father,  one  re- 
quest to  make>  one  last  favour  to  ask, 
and  by  granting  it,  you  will  inex- 
pressibly add  to  every  other  which 
you  have  already  conferred  on  me. 
It  is,  alas  i  how  are  all  my  regrets 
renewed  !  it  is  for  her  whom  even  in 
death  I  must  call  mine,  for  my  Eu- 
genia that  I  plead.  Oh!  my  dear 
father,  as  you  love  the  memory  of 
your  son,  so  love  her,   who  is  dearer 

to 
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'to  me  than  the  life  I  now  feel  fast 
ebbing  in  my  veins,  and  which  I  so 
reluctantly  resign.  Be  yourself  a 
father  to  her;  shield  her,  protect  her 
from  every  ill ;  and,  in  return,  may 
your  virtues  meet  with  their  merited 
reward!  may  your  life  belong  and  hap- 
py, and  your  death  tranquil  and  serene ! 
To  my  mother,  I  need  not  recommend 
my  darling  Eugenia,  who,  as  well  as 
the  lovely  Clementina,  is  sufficiently 
endeared  to  her,  by  being  the  offspring 
of  a  beloved  sister.  She  will  be  a  kind 
parent  to  them,  and  in  her  bosom  my 
Eugenia  will,  unb^rlhen  her  sorrows. 
They  will  mingle  their  tears^  until 
sympathy  produces  consolation  ;  and 
when  the  bitterness  of  grief  shall  be 
.past,  I  shall  be  remembered,  as  I  could 
-wish,  with  tender,  melancholy  re- 
gret. 

Farewell;  my  honoured,  revered  fa- 
K  5  ihej ! 
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ther!  farewell,  my  affectionate,  beloved 
mother  !  I  bequeath  to  you  an  ines- 
timable treasure,  in  the  friendship  of 
Seymour,  and  trust  that  you  will  ac- 
cept of  his  endeavours  to  console 
you. 

The  world  fades  fast  from  my  sight: 
noises  unknown  before  now  ring 
in  my  ears,  and  new  sensations 
glide  through  my  frame.  They  have 
the  icy  coldness  of  death,  and  war- 
ned by  them,  my  exhausted  frame 
seems  preparing  to  yield  its  immortal 
tenant  with  less  reluctance  to  the 
stern  mandate. 

Farewell ! 

HENRY    DE   TOURTILLE. 
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LETTER   LXIII. 


Madame  de  TourviUe  to  Clementina  deSt*  Far. 
(InclosiBg  the  three  preceding  letters.) 

Belle-Tuc, 

What  a  dreadful  task  is  mine  !  My 
SAveet  Cleinetitina,  read  the  inclosed 
letters  ;  but  think  not  that  the  mea- 
sure of  my  woes  was  full,  for.  learn, 
that  on  the  very  day  when,  my  son 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country,  on 
that  day  his  fatlier  was  led  to  the 

scaffold, 
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scafFold,  after  animprisonmentof  only 
a  few  hours,  and  slaughtered  without 
even  the  shadow  of  an  accusation  ! 

He  has,  however,  at  least  been  spar- 
ed the  affliction  of  mourning  over  his 
only  child.  Ah  I  my  loved  Clemen- 
tina, my  dear  unhappy  Eugenia,  it  is 
only  for  you  and  for  your  father  that 
Istilllive;  it  is  only  for  you  that  I 
can  ever  again  know  hope  or  fear,  for 
you  only  can  my  heart  ever  again 
feel  interested. 

When  I  beheld  the  hand-writing  of 
Seymour,  I  bathed  the  letter  in  my 
tears,  and  exclaimed  in  anguish  as  I 
opened  it,  *'Alasl  he  sends  tidings  of 
my  son,  but  who  will  rejoice  with  me? 
iny  Henry,  has  perhaps  gained  new  ho- 
nours, but  whose  heart  will  be  glad- 
dened with  them  ?"  Ah  !  too  soon  I 
found  that  the  same  day  had  left  me 

at 
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at  once  childless  and  a  \vido\r.  For 
isome  time  I  was  stupified  with  excess 
of  grief,  and  thought  that  I  could 
resign  my  son  with  indiffeience,  as  I 
had  no  longer  his  father  to  share  in 
the  happiness  which  he  afforded  us. 

At  length  I  felt  rather  composed, 
and  I  began  to  write.  But  in.  order 
to  write  it  was  necessary  to  think,  and 
to  think,  is  to  recall  all  our  mostexqui* 
site  sensations.  Alas !  what  do  I  not 
experience  at  this  moment  1 

Oh  God  !  thou  wilt  not  try  us  be- 
yond our  strength,  nor  wilt  thou  bend 
the  heart  under  the  load  of  affliction 
without  teaching  it  resignation !  Pray 
for  mc,  my  children!  pray  that  I  may 
be  able  to  bear  my  misfortunes  with 
fortitude,  and  that  I  may  be  spared  to 
shew  myself  a  mother  to  you.  There 
needed  not  the  dying  request  of  my 

poor 
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poor  boy  to  render  you  dear  to  me  ;" 
my  wish  to  serve  you  will  ever  remain 
undiminished  , though  my  power  may, 
I  fear,  be  more  circumscribed.  Your 
poor  uncle's  possessing  property  was 
his  only  crime,  and  consequently 
no  part  of  it  is  spared  to  me.  It  is, 
however,  for  you  alone  that  I  regret 
the  loss  of  riches;  for,  as  the  possession 
of  them  cannot  in  the  smallest  degree 
restore  peace  to  the  wounded  mind, 
the  deprivation  of  them  will  not  be 
considered  as  an  additional  calamity^ 

Alas  !  is  mine  capable  of  receiving 
any  addition  ?  -surely  only  In  the  un- 
happine^s  of  you,  my  beloved  nieces, 
and  of  your  worthy  father.  You  are 
now  my  only  avenues  to  pain  or  plea- 
sure ;  and  in  your  welfare  I  must  still 
rejoie,  as  I  shall  still  be  alive  to  all 
your  sorrows! 

Would 
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Would  that  I  could  be  with  yout 
ray  steps  seem  to  be  attracted  towards 
Sainte  Marie,  yet  I  have  not  resolu- 
tion to  form  any  plans  for  the  future^ 
still  less  to  execute  them. 

Write  to  me,  my  Clementina  ;  con- 
sole my  Eugenia  for  this  heavy  blow ; 
and  may  He,  who  has  thought  proper 
to  afflict  her  with  it,  also  support  her 
under  it.  Farewell,  my  dear  children  ! 
my  sole  remaining  treasures,  farewell  1 

SOPHIA  DE  T013RVILLE, 
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LETTER  LXIV 


Ckmentina  de  St»  Far  to  Madame  de  TourviUe» 

Prison  de  1' Abbaye. 

Ijet  not  the  date  of  this  letter,  my 
dearest  aunt,  cause  you  one  moment's 
uneasiness.  We  have  been  here  three 
weeks,  and  though  during  that  time  I 
was  much  hurt,  by  being  prevented 
from  writing  to  you,  as  I  knew  your 
anxiety  to  hear  from  us,  yet  I  am 
now  inclined  to  rejoice  in  the  delay, 

as 
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aslshall,in  consequence,be  enabled  to 
send  you  a  much  more  favourable  ac- 
count of  my  sister,  than  I  could  have 
done  at  any  earlier  period. 

Her  gentle  spirit  has  been  indeed 
severely  tried,  and  I  feared  that  her 
delicate  frame  would  have  proved 
utterly  unequal  to  the  support  of  her 
emotions.  Happily,  her  overcharged 
feelings  produced  a  remedy  in  their 
own  effects.  She  found  a  respite  from 
her  sorrows  in  the  insensibility  which 
was  occasioned  by  their  acuteness ; 
and  on  her  recovery,  as  they  returned 
gradually  to  her  recollection,  she  was 
enabled  to  bear  them  with  more  calm- 
ness. 

I  never  saw  my  sister  more  animated 
and  more  lovely  than  on  the  day  when 
your  letter  arrived. 

We 
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We  had  been  walking,  and  a  thou- 
sand innocent  schemes  of  future  plea- 
sure had  constituted  the  subjects  of 
our  conversation.  Eugenia's  eyes,  as 
she  raised  them  in  expressions  of  gra- 
titude to  Heaven,  sparkled  with  the 
refulgence  of  hope,  while  smiles  of 
transport  played  upon  her  lips,  and 
her  light  footsteps  scarcely  pressed  the 
flowers  over  which  she  passed;  her 
whole  appearance  was,  indeed,  that  of 
a  being  too  sublime,  too  spiritualized 
for  an  inhabitant  of  this  world  ;  and 
it  appeared  ready  at  every  instant 
to  soar  from  it  for  its  own  native: 
skies. 

Alas  !  how  warmly  did  I  anticipate 
the  happiness  which  I  then  considered 
as  being  in  store  for  her,  and  for  our 
ever  lamented  Henry  I  how  affecting* 
]y  did  she  thank  me  for  the  in  terest.  that 
I  appeared  to  take  in  it !  how  har- 
moniously 
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moniously  did  our  ideas  combine  ! 
Alas  !  never,  never  more  shall  we  cx- 
}3erience  such  animated  sensations  of 
delight  as  filled  our  bosoms  that  after- 
noon in  the  gardens  of  Sainte  Marie  I 

When  we  had  concluded  our  walk, 
my  sister  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
struck  on  her  harp  sounds  which 
might  indeed  **  take  th'  imprison'd 
soul,  and  lap  it  in  Elysium."  The 
gay  and  charming  strains  thrilling 
through  the  heart,  irresistibly  excited 
every  feeling  of  love,  hope,  joy,  and 
youth.  She  played  the  tunes  to  which 
we  had  danced  in  infancy,  and  war- 
bled the  airs  which  we  had  so  often 
sung  together  at  Belle-vue.  I  was 
overpowered  with  the  sweetest  emo- 
tions, and  left  the  room  in  order  to 
conceal  their  effects.  Scarcely  had  I 
closed  the  door  when  your  packet  was 
delivered  to  me.  . 

A  pre* 
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A  presentiment  of  evil  inspired  me 
"with  a  wish  to  read  it  alone.  Judge, 
my  dear  aunt,  of  my  sufferings — judge 
of  my  grief  for  you  j  and  of  my  anguish 
for  my  sister.  "  Gh  1  spare  me,  gra- 
cious Heaven  1"  I  exclaimed,  *'  the 
cruel  task  of  destroying  the  fairy  fa- 
bric raised  by  her  imagination.  Iri^ 
spire  her  with  some  sad  foreboding  of 
her  loss,  and  let  not  me  have  the  mise- 
ry of  precipitating  her  from  the  great- 
est height  of  happiness  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  despair  1"  I  wept,  I  wrung 
my  hands,  and  at  that  moment  would 
gladly  have  resigned  my  being;  but 
the  recollection  of  the  services  which 
I  might  render  to  my  sister  under  her 
afflictions  reconciled  me  to  life  in  the 
hope  of  making  it  useful  to  her. 

I  wished,  yet  dreaded  that  she  might 
he  surprised  at  my  long  absence,  and 
that  she  would  come  to  inquire  its 

cause; 
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cause  ;  but  she  was  then  happy,  and 
time  flies  with  its  greatest  swiftness 
when  marked  only  by  pleasurable 
ideas. 

The  sprightly  tones  of  her  harp  still 
vibrated  on  my  ear,  but  their  effect 
now  was  wholly  different.  I  shud- 
dered, and  exclaimed,  '^  Unhappy 
Eugenia,  you  are  celebrating  the  death 
of  your  hopes,  you  are  rejoicing  in  the 
loss  of  all  that  you  hold  most  dear  1" 

The  horror  which  this  thought  in- 
spired, gave  me  momentary  strength, 
and  thinking  it  orueltry-  to  suffer  her 
<lelusion  to  be  continued,  I  found 
myself  almost  unconsciously  at  the 
>door  of  the  parlour,  and  opened  it 
without  having  given  myself  time 
to  think  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  to  act.  Eugenia  observed  not 
my  entrance,  her    countenance   still 

shone 
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shone  with  the  expression  of  delight, 
her  eyes  were  still  bright  with  that 
lustre  which,  when  they  met  mine, 
they  might  be  for  ever  deprived  of. 
The  thought  was  agony  ;  I  groaned, 
and  raised  my  clasped  hands  to  Hea- 
ven. Eugenia  started,  looked  up, 
and  in  an  instant  the  ashy  paleness 
of  terror  chased  from  her  cheeks  the 
glowing  tints  of  happiness.  "  Cle- 
mentina," she  exclaimed,  coming 
quickly  towards  me,  "  what  has  be- 
fallen you  ?  tell  me,  I  conjure  you  I 
Oh  !'*  added  she,  raising  her  voice, 
**my  dear  father  is  murdered,  and  you 
dare  not  tell  mc  1  Yet  speak,  my  be- 
loved sister,  speak,  for  any  certainty 
is  preferable  to  the  horrible  suspense 
in  which  your  silence  detains  me." 
I  wept,  and  pressing  her  to  my  bo- 
som, I  replied,  *'No,  no,  wretched 
that  I  am  !  I  think  his  death  I  could 
better  have  borne."  *'What!"  rejoin- 
ed 
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cd  Eugenia,  "  is  it  then  to  Seymour 
that  soQie  misfortune  has  happened  ? 
Tell  me,  my  poof  Clementina;  let  me 
comfort  you,  let  me  weep  with  you." 
Her  tears  indeed  began  already  to 
flow,  at  the  idea  of  our  having  lost  so 
invaluable  a  friend.  I  was  encouraged 
by  them  to  proceed,  as  I  hoped  that 
they  might  relieve  her.  and  that  I 
should  be  able  to  communicate  the 
heart-breaking  information,  before  she 
could  check  them  in  order  to  repeat 
her  inquiries. 

The  total  unconsciousnessjhowever, 
whicu  she  discovered  of  the  extent 
of  her  misfortunes,  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  and  I  could  only 
hold  out  your  fatal  packet,  as  I  turned 
away  my  head  to  avoid  witnessing 
the  emotions  to  which  its  contents 
might  give  rise.     The  sight  of  the 

black 
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black  seal  was  sufficient  to  confirm 
her  most  fearful  suspicions.  Eugenia 
shrieked,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Is  my 
Henry  then  dead  ?  is  it  for  him  that 
you  weep  ?  Oh  God  !"  added  she, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  **  spare 
me  but  this  dreadful  trial,  avert  from 
me  but  this  cruel  blow  i  And  yet 
surely  my  fears  are  groundless ;  I 
have  been  too  easily  alarmed.  Tell 
me,  my  dear  Clementina,  that  it  is 
not  as  I  dread.  I  will  not  rise, 
till  I  know  what  I  have  to  suffer. 
Alas !  if  it  be  as  I  forebode,  can  I 
ever  rise  again  ?'W"  Ahl*'  I  replied, 
*'  it  is  indeed  too  true  that  our  dear 
cousin  has  fallen  ;  but  let  me  entreat 
youformy  sake  to  be  calm." — ^'Calml" 
she  answered  with  a  wild,  though  set- 
tled aspect, to  me  more  terrifying  thaa 
one  the  most  distracted  ;    "  am  I  not 

calm? 
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calm?  do  I  complain?  do  I  weep  ?'* 
Alas  !  I  should  have  rejoiced  if  she 
had  wept:  she  remained  kneeling 
with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom, 
and  her  eyes  raised  to  Heaven.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  fountain  of  her  heart, 
freezing  under  the  chilling  influence 
of  despair,  was  unable  to  grant  her  the 
relief  of  tears.  Her  sensations  were, 
however,  too  agonizing  to  be  long 
endured  in  silence,  and  recovering  in 
a  ftw  minutes  from  the  stupefaction 
which  had  overcome  her  senses,  she 
rent  the  air  with  loud  shrieks  of  an- 
guish, and  these  echoing  through  the 
spacious  and  deserted  apartments, 
returned  to  my  ears  with  increased 
horror.  At  last,  sinking  under  her 
sufferings,  she  was  conveyed  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  to  her  bed,  which 
I  long  feared  she  would  never  again 
be  able  to  leave- 
Three  weeks  I  watched  over  her, 
VOL.   II.  L  and 
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and  during  this  time  I  was  in  almost 
constant  expectation  that  her  terrified 
spirit  was  about  to  take  refuge  in 
kinder  regions.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  week,  liovvever,  she  gave 
signs  of  returning  recollection,  and  I 
Avas  hailing  the  favourable  omen  with 
gratitude,  when  I  was  informed  that 
two  of  the  municipal  officers  wished  to 
speak  with  me  on  business.  My  heart 
throbbed  with  fear.  I  immediately 
tlioug-ht  of  mv  father,  but  I  was  re- 
lieved  from  my  anxiety  on  his  account, 
when,  on  entering  the  room  in  which 
they  were,  I  was  civilly  told  that  my 
presence  and  that  of  my  sister  were 
required  at  the  Abbaye. 

I  v/asnot  in  the  least  alarmed,  as  I 
had  heard  that  all  the  noblesse  re- 
maining in  Paris  were  shortly  to  be 
put  under  arrest,  and  I  could  not 
flatter  myself  that  we  were  so  fallen  in 
consequence  as  to  be. utterly  disregard- 
ed. 
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C(l.  Yet  I  was  miserable  on  vny  sister's 
account,  and  I  stated  her  situation  to 
the  officers,  adding  that  any  removal 
in  her  dano:erous  state  mio^ht  be  attend- 
ed  with  consequences  the  most  fatal 
to  her  safety.  Arguments  were,  how- 
ever, vain,  and  entreaties  fruitless.  I 
was  barely  allowed  time  to  have  some 
clothes  packed  up  ;  my  servant  was 
not  permitted  to  accompany  me,  and 
I  saw  my  poor  sister  conveyed  here,  as 
I  then  thought,  to  die.  I  thank  God, 
however,  that  she  has  since  recovered 
considerably,  and  though  I  feared 
that  the  shock  of  findinor  herself  in 
such  a  situation,  might  in  her  weak 
state  liave  occasioned  a  relapse,  when 
sensible  of  the  change,  she  bore  it 
with  the  greatest  fortitude. 

Now,  my  dear  aunt,having  brought 

my  melancholy  narration  down  to  the 

present  time,  I  must  conclude.     Let 

us   have  the   consolation  of  hearing 

L  2  from 
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from  you,  and  let  us  know  that  your 
health  is  favourahle,so  far  at  least  as  it 
is  in  your  own  power  to  make  it  so. 

Your  letters   may   be  directed   as 
usual.  We  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a  conveyance   for  them, 
v/hich,  though  I  dare  not'explain   by 
what  means  we  have  accomplished  it, 
is,l  trust,  secure.  Eugenia  bids  me  tell 
you  how  impatient  she  is  to  hear  from 
you,  and  that   she  will  write  herself, 
as  soon  as  she  has  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  guide  her  pen. — She  often 
says,   that  in  3^our  society  she  could 
yet  know  comfort;  and  as  we  cannot 
be  detained  here  long,  be  assured  that 
as  soon  as  ever   my  dear  father   is  re- 
leased,  the  first  use   which   we   shall 
make  of  our  freedom,  will  be  to  fly  to 
you,  and  endeavour   to  console   ycxi 
under  the  aftlictious  in  which  we  so 
sincerely  sympathize. 

CLEMENTINA    D£    «T.    FAR. 
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LETTER  LXV. 


Madame  de  Tourmlk  to  Madame  de  St,  Edmund. 

Bell-Tuc. 

There  are  wounds,  my  dear  niece,  so 
exquisitely  tender  that  even  the  most 
skilful  hand  cannot  administer  balm 
without  irritating  them.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  ours  ;  let  us  therefore  bury 
them  in  oblivion,  till  the  lenient  touch 
of  time  may  enable  us  to  remember  the 
moment  when  they  were  inflicted, 
without  awakening  the  anguish  which 
must  at  present  be  inseparable  from 
the  recollection  of  them. 

Clementina's 
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Clementina's  account  of  your 
change  of  residence  distressed  me 
mucii,  though  I  was  indeed  prepared 
for  ir;  but  I  am  thankful  that  you 
have  not  suffered  from  it,  and  I  must 
hope  that  the  confinement  of  so  many- 
innocent  people  can  only  be  of  short 
duration. 

I  have  hitherto  remained  here  un- 
molested ;  how  long  I  may  continue 
so  I  know  not. 

Seymour  writes  to  me  frequently, and 
is  ;urgent  with  me  not  to  trust  too 
long  to  a  calm  w4iich  may  be  de- 
ceitful. He  is  anxious  that  I  should 
avail  myself  of  it,  to  endeavour  to  seek 
shelter  in  England,  and  flatters  me 
with  the  hope  of  being  joined  there  by 
you,  and  your  sister  and  father,  on 
the  first  opportunity  after  your  release 
from  impiisonment,  which  every  one 

seems 
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seems  inclined  to  consider  as  merely 
temporary.  Yet,  ht)\vever  that  may 
be,  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  deserting- 
yoLi  in  your  present  situation.  Dan- 
gers, like  pleasures,  are  magnified  by 
distance;  and  those  to  which  you  are 
liable  would  indeed' appear  dreadful  to 
me  when  I  contemplated  them  in  an- 
other country,  far  removed  from  you, 
and  deprived  of  the  power  of  flying  to 
your  assistance.  I  am  incapable  of 
forming  any  resolution — I  am  inca- 
pable of  adhering  to  any.  I*  cannot 
fix  my  attention,  even  on  the  present; 
still  less  can  I  look  to  the  future, 
which  I  may  not  live  to  witness. 

Adieu,  my  Eugenia,  my  Clementina! 
I  must  ever  be  interested  in  your  fate, 
though  I  am  become  almost  regftrdless 
of  my  own.    Adieu!  Believe  me 

Always  your's, 

fOPlUE    DK    TOURVlLLB» 
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LETTER  LX^^L 


Clementina  de  S£,  Far  to  Madame  dc  Tourxille. 

L'Abbaje. 

A  FAijfT  blush  begins  to  suffuse  the 
lily  which  has  too  long  reigned  trium- 
phant in  the  cheek  of  our  beloved 
Eugenia  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
acuteness  of  her  grief  is  yielding  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  resigna- 
tion. Her  recoverj^  my  dear  aunt, 
fills  me  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  to 
Heaven  ;  and  I  think  that,  were  I 
assured  of  my  dear  father's  safety,  my 

heart 
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heart  could  expand  to  happiness  eveu 
within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

We  are  here,  as  you  will  suppose,  a 
motlev  assembly  of  all  nations,  all 
^geSy  and  all  dispositions. 

I  was  required,  on  my  entrance,  to 
deliver  up  the  contents  gf  my  pockets 
at  the  door.  They  were  trifling,  con- 
sisting only  of  my  thimble,  pocket- 
book,  thread-case,  and  a  few  other 
small  articles.  I  was,  however,  de- 
prived of  all,  even  to  my  scissars;  and 
when  I  urged  to  my  examiner,  that 
those  at  least  I  should  require  if  it 
were  onl3^  to  enable  me  to  cut  my 
nails  :  **  Oh  !  Mademoiselle,"  replied 
the  man,  ''  with  your  fine  teeth  you 
can  easily  bite  them.*'  Is  not  this 
trait  sufficiently  characteristic  to  con- 
vince you,  that  in  every  situation  a 
Frenchman  will  retain  the  poUtesse 
and  levity  by  which,  1  fear,  he  is  more 
L5         distinguished 
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distinguished  from  the  inhahitants  of 
other  countries,  than  by  any  worthier 
qualities  1 

It  is  indeed  wonderful,  how  little 
impression  has  been  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  French  people,  by  the   dread- 
ful scenes  which  they  have  so  lately 
witnessed.     None  of  these  shocking 
circumstances,   the    bare  recollection 
of  which   would  stamp  horror  on  the 
features,  seem  to  have  left  the  least 
trace  in  their  memory  ;  they  therefore 
present    just    the    same    unmeaning 
smirking    visages   as   they  exhibited 
before  the    revolution,     when    their 
most  important   subjects  of  consider- 
ation were,  whether  the  ball  or  spec- 
tacle would  be  at  Versailles  ol"   Fon- 
tainville  :   ev^en  at  this  moment,  in  the 
immense    room   where   I  am  writing, 
which  contains  with  ease  one  hundred 
and  sixty  people,   my  companions  are 
amusing  themselves  with  teasing  an 

old 
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old  gentleman  whose  misfortunes  have 
rendered  him  morose,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  power,  and  even  of  the 
inclination  to  please. 

We  are  each  of  us  supplied  with  a 
Ismail  tea-kettlie  and  chafing  dish,tohoil 
water  for  the  be veras:e  which  all  here 
drink  a  dozen  times  in  the  day,  merely 
pour  passer  le  terns,  I  mean  tea,  or,  for 
those  Av^ho  are  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  it,  coffee.  Some  of  my  fellow 
prisoners  have  ingeniously  contrived 
to  bore  a  small  hole  under  the  spout 
of  this  poor  man's  kettle,  of  course 
the  water  dropping  through  it,  imper- 
ceptibly extinguishes  the  delicate 
flame  intended  to  heat  it  The  jest 
is  heightened  by  his  fretting,  and  by 
l>earing  him  complain  of  his  repeated 
disappointments,  whilst  the  success  of 
this  little  exploit  creates  a  smile  oiv 
many  a  face  which  had  been  recently 
bathed  with  tears  for  the  privation  of 

dear 
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dear  relatives  or  friends.  Nor  do  the 
shades  of  night  bring  repose  to  this 
unfortunate  object  of  spiteful  inge- 
nuity. No,  during  the  day,  his  bed 
has  been  strewn  with  salt  by  the  hand 
of  mischief;  lie  retires  to  it  only  to 
be  made  uneasy,  and  after  unanswered 
complaints,  fruitless  conjectures,  and 
ineffectual  endeavours  to  sleep,  he  is 
obliged  to  rise  to  shake  the  bedding, 
and  alter  the  whole  arrangement  of  it ; 
while  titters  of  ill-suppressed  laugh- 
ter, and  whispers  of  congratulation, 
are  heard  throughout  the  room,  which 
is  filled  with  at  least  sixty  beds,  placed 
indiscriminately,  without  any  re- 
gard to  sex  or  condition.  Some  may 
be  disposed  to  envy  this  apathy,  and 
exclaim,  '*  happy  are  they  who  can 
thus  forget  evils,  which  no  prudence 
could  avert,  which  no  retrospective 
view  could  alter!"  1  am,  however, 
afraid  that  this  want  of  thought  is 
too  nearly  allied  to  want  of  feeling  ; 

and 
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and  it  will  be  long  before  I  again 
admire  the  sportive  gaiety  which  I 
have  seen  undiminished  here,  when  the 
fearful  would  have  trembled,  and  the 
humane  shuddered.  Surely  posterit}^ 
in  contemplating  this  eventful  period 
of  our  history,  will  turn  from  its 
cruelties  with  horror,  and  from  its 
levities  with  disgust ! 

Yet  I  must  not  write  until  I  be- 
come ill-natured.  It  is  a  fault  suffi- 
cient among  our  companions  here  to 
be  unhappy,  without  at  the  same  time 
appearing  splenetic;  and  though  I  am 
at  present  excused  from  playing  at 
cards,  from  singing,  or  joining  in  any 
of  the  amusements  of  the  company^ 
yet  it  is  only  on  account  of  my  sister's 
deHcate  state  of  health,  which  requires 
ay  my  attention.  Sometimes  I  fancy 
that  my  own  is  materially  injured  by 
the  distress  which  I  have  witnessed 
and  experienced;  but  tliis  is 'perhaps 

only 
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only  the  suggestion  of  despondency. 
As  1  sit  by  my  beloved  Eugenia,  and 
weep  for  the  sufferings  of  one  so 
youngs  so  lovely,  and  so  virtuous, 
my  tears  flow  too  for  my  father,  for 
you,  my  dear  aunt,  and  for  ail  who  arc 
miserable.  I  am  overpowered  with 
sorrow  in  moments  of  gloom  like  the 
present,  but  in  others  I  am  renovated, 
by  hope,  and  can  anticipate  the  en- 
joyment of  happier  days. 

In  every  situation,  my  dear  aunt,, 
our  duty  and  affection  to  you  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  certainty 
of  your  safety  will  be  a  support  to. 
ns  under  many  trials;  be  cautious 
then,  and  neglect  no  favourable  op- 
portunity of  embracing  the  protec- 
tion offered  to  you,  as  you  value 
the  happiness  of  your  Eugenia,  and 
your 

CLEMENTINA    DE   ST.    FAR. 
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Madame  de  Touvrville  io  Cl&mentina  de  Si.  Farm 

Calais. 

I  HAVE  finally  resolved,  my  dear 
nieces,  to  leave  a  country  wliich  has 
become  insupportable  to  me  from  tlie 
memory  of  my  misfortunes  in  it.  The 
kind  friend  of  my  lamented  son  has 
not  forsaken  me.  With  equal  diffi- 
culty and  hazard  he  has  procured  me 
a  passport,  and  has  attended  me  hi- 
ther, whence  I  expect  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land to-morrow.  I  shall  now  soon 
revisit  the  country  where  in  my  youth 
I  have  passed  so  many   happy   days. 

But, 
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But,  alas  !  with  what  different  sensa- 
tions shall  I  regard  it !  Almost  every 
place  wherein  the  delightful  season  of 
youth  has  been  pleasingly  spent,  in- 
spires, after  a  long  absence,feelings  of 
melancholy  and  regret  in  the  bosoms, 
of  those  who  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of 
prosperity  :  what  then  will  mine  be? 
But  let  me  not  think  of  this  !  I  trust 
I  have  yet  many  friends  in  England, 
and  I  hope  to  add  to  the  number  the 
worthy  Seymour^s  family.  Ah  !  my 
dear  Clementina,if  I  could  only  liveto 
see  you  happily  situated  among  them  I 
You  know  how  tenderly  Seymour 
loves  you,  and  undisguised,  disinter- 
ested love  like  his  is  too  rare,  too  valu- 
able to  be  trifled  with,  or  lightly  re- 
jected. He  sneaks  of  himself  with 
the  most  amiable  modesty.  ''  She  does 
not  yet  love  me,  madam,*'  he  said  to 
me  ;  •'  but  I  flatter  myself  that  she 
esteems  me ;  and  I  dare  trust  to  my 
assiduities    for    inspiring  her  gentle 

bosom 
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bosom  with  more  tender  sentiments. 
Her  friends  are  mine.  My  unceasing 
endeavour  shall  be  to  render  her  hap- 
py, and  I  trust  that  she  will  not  long 
refuse  to  love  a  man  who  she  will  see 
exists  only  for  her."  Surely,  my  dear 
child,  you  may  believe  him,  if  faith 
may  be  placed  in  man :  for  the  most 
unreserved  sincerity,  the  most  unwea- 
ried friendship,  and  unbounded  gene- 
rosity are  his.  The  inestimable  vir- 
tues of  his  heart  add  value  to  the  cul» 
tivated  powers  of  his  mind  ;  whilst  his 
pleasing  appearance  and  interesting 
manners  complete  the  whole.  My 
dear  child,  I  have  but  your  happiness, 
and  my  darling  Eugenia's  to  pray  for. 
Nothing  more  can  give  me  pleasure 
in  this  world,  which  now  possesses 
no  interest  for  me.  Accept  then  this 
amiable  young  man,  who  may  ensure 
you  comfort  and  protection.  His 
friends  are  anxious  to  see  him  happy, 
and  will  revere  the  woman  who  exerts 

the 
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the  power  which  she  possesses  of  mak- 
ing him  so.  Fortunate  shall  I  consi- 
der my  interference,  if  by  it  I  may 
hope  to  see  you  respected  in  his  fa- 
mily, and  comfortably  situated  in  that 
kind  and  happy  nation  to  whose  ge- 
nerous protection  I,  in  common  with, 
thousands  of  my  fellow-sufferers,  am 
flow  compelled  to  fly.  To  my  poor  Eu- 
genia what  can  I  offer?  aUs  !  only  my 
t^ars;  but  these  shall  flow  in  abundance* 
for  her.  1  will  press  her  to  my  widow*^ 
cd  bosom,  and  call  her  my  child* 

When  I  quitted  Belle-vue,  which, 
had  been  during  so  many  years  the  re^ 
treat  of  domestic  happiness,  1  expe- 
rienced pangs  which  are  only  to  be 
conceived  by  those  who  like  me  have 
lost  all  that  can  make  life  desirable. 
And  yet  what  is  Belle-vue  itself  now 
to  me  ?  The  empty  casket  indeed  re- 
mains, but  the  precious  jewels  which, 
it  once  contained,  arc  for  ever  lost ! 

The 
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The  keys  are  left  witli  poor  Clau- 
diiie.  SliC  will  deliver  them  to  you, 
and  I  hope  your  old  and  favourite  re- 
sidence may  yet  prove  a  temporary 
ayslum  for  you  and  your  father  when 
you  are  released  froni  your  tedious 
confinement,  which  I  trust  will  now 
soon  be  the  case.  When  it  shall  hap- 
pen, I  need  not  exhort  you  to  leave 
France  as  soon  as  possible.  Change 
of  scene  will  be  serviceable  to  my  Eu- 
'  genia ;  and  the  hope  of  once  more  en- 
joying your  society  is  the  only  con- 
solation that  remains  to  me. 

Adieu !  my  dear  children !  AJy  tears 
fall  fast  as  I  write  these  words,  and 
consider  that  the  sea  will  soon  roll  be- 
tween us.  Once  more  adieu  1  and  may 
Heaven  protect  you  and  your  worlhy 
father,  and  restore  you  once  more  to 
tb.e  arms  of 

Your  affectionate 

SOPHIE    D£  TOUEVlLLi:. 
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LETTER  LXVIII. 


Madame  de  St,  Edmund  h  Madame  de  Tourvilkt 


Belle-Tue. 

The  months  which  have  elapsed,  my 
dear  aunt,  since  your  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, must  have  heen  tedious  in  the- 
extreme,  and  your  not  having  heard 
from  us  once  during  such  a  length  of 
time,  must  have  given  rise  to  a 
thous?»nri  fears  ior  our  safety.  This 
letter  will  inform  you  that  Clemen- 
tina and  1  are  in  heing  and  at  li- 
berty. 
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berty,  but  beyond  this  I  can  say  no* 
thing. 

We  found  it  impossible  to  write 
during  the  latter  part  of  our  confine- 
ment, as  all  letters  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  be  received  into,  or  carried 
out  of  the  prison,  and  every  precaution 
was  used  to  ensure  the  observance  of 
this  cruel  prohibition. 

Our  time  continued  to  roll   slowly 

on,  in  all  the  uniformity  of  dullness, 
interrupted  only  by  occasional  vicis- 
situdes of  hope  and  fear,  until  within 
the  last  week,  when  we  were  inform- 
ed that  we  had  permission  to  depart, 
for  we  were  declared  free.  But,  alas  ! 
free  to  be  wretclicd,  desolate,  and  un- 
protected 1 

Our  inquiries  after  my  dear  fa- 
ther had  always  been  treated  by 
our    2:uards    with   the    most   insult- 

ing 
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ing  levity  or  brutal  cruelty.  The 
first  use  which  we  made  of  our  newly 
acquired  liberty  was  to  repeat  them, 
and  too  soon  we  were  informed  that  he 
had  some  weeks  before  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  hatred  of  his  sanguinary  persecu- 
tors, Alas  !  I  shudder  even  now  at  the 
dreadful  possibility,  that  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  death,  unconscious  of 
his  sufferings,  we  might  perhaps  be 
indulging  in  a  temporary  sensation 
of  gladness,  springing  from  the  hope 
of  meeting  liim  soon  again.  Oh  God  ! 
is  it  possible  that  those  whom  we 
dearly  love  can  die,  without  inspir- 
ing us,  even  at  a  distance,  with  some 
sad  emotions,  without  exciting  some 
mournful  presentiments  in  the  bosoms 
of  their  friends ! 

We  learnt  the  sad  particulars  of  his 
death  from  a  Swiss  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Marigny,  who  was  his  fellow- 
prisoner  in    the    Hotel  de   la  Force. 

By 
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By  him  we  were  inforraed  that  my 
dear  father  had  resigned  his  Hfe  with 
the  firmness  and  piety  by  wliich 
it  had  been  distinguished.  On  being 
denied  his  last  request,  which  was, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take 
leave  of  his  children,  he  desired  the 
executioner  to  preserve  two  locks  of 
his  grey  hair,  and  with  his  dying 
breath  left  them  to  us,  accompanied 
with  his  blessing.  jM.  de  Marigny 
took  the  melancholy  trust  upon  him- 
self, and  has  fulfilled  it  in  the  ten- 
^lerest  and  most  delicate  manner. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  mer*e  execution 
of  this  task,  he  insisted  on  providing 
for  us  on  our  arrival  here  every  thing 
which  mioht  be  necessarv  for  our  ac- 
commodation  and  comfort. 

I  tried  to  thank  him,  bat  of  late 
I  have  liad  so  little  occasion  to  use 
the  language  of  gratitude,  that  1  was 

unable 
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unable  to  express  myself  as  I  could 
have  wished.  I  knelt  to  him  and  kissed 
his  hands ;  and  he  in  return  blessed 
us,  and  wept  over  us,  for  he  may  say 
with  Virgil's  Dido,  '^  Not  ignorant 
of  misfortune,  I  learn  to  pity  the 
miserable.'*  At  this  juncture  liis 
friendship  was  peculiarly  valuable,  as 
we  were  deprived  of  that  of  Seymour, 
"whojfinding  it  impossible  to  render  us 
any  services  during  our  imprisonment, 
sought  to  divert  the  anxiety  which 
it  occasioned  him  by  visiting  some 
friends  in  Normandy,  whence  he  has 
not  yet  returned. 

Ah  !  my  dear  aunt,  you  can  ima- 
gine our  feelings  on  approaching  this 
once  happy  spot,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  own  on  leaving  it !  We 
had  been  so  long  immured  within 
the  cheerless  walls  of  the  Abbayc, 
that  if  we  had  been  capable  of  ex- 
periencing 
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periencing  one  sensation  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  must  have  been  that  which 
the  novelties  of  breathing  a  pure  air, 
and  contemplating  an  unclouded  sky, 
would  have  excited.  But  our  hearts 
were  dead  to  pleasure,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  sun,  which  enlivened 
the  beauties  of  nature,  only  contrast- 
ed more  painfully  the  darkness  of  our 
mental  gloom. 

Drowned  in  tears,  we  left  a  city 
which,  though  it  had  become  hateful 
to  us,  still  contained  the  remains  of 
our  loved,  lamented  father.  Every 
object  on  our  route  proclaimed  the 
dreadful  events  which  had  taken  place 
during  our  absence.  Many  of  the 
little  cottages  on  the  road  side,  the 
neatness  of  which  we  had  so  often 
admired,  were  burnt,  the  gardens  de- 
stroyed, and  paltry  huts  raised  out  of 
their  ruins,  as  a  temporary  refuge  for 

VOL,  IT.  M  the 
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the. -houseless  sufferers.  We  returned 
tVom;  these  in  pity  ;  but  we  shuddered, 
when  we  beheld  the  niore  dreadful  and 
indisputable  proofs  of  barbarity  which 
remained  visible  in  numberless  dead 
bodies  being  left  unburied  in  the 
surrounding  ditches.  The  more  near- 
ly we  approached  Belle-yue,  ;the  ii^ore 
painful  were  our  feelings.  The  Duke 
de  Liancourt's  magnificent  chateau, 
still  reared  its  stately  form,  but  it  also 
spoke  the  language  of  devastation. 
The  trees,  which  had  for  ages  raised 
their  proud  heads  majestically  towards 
heaven,  v/ere  now  prostrated ;  and 
the  lofty  mansion  which,  whilst  they 
rivalled  it  in  height,  they  had  once 
guarded,  was  left  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  elenients,  and  the  observation 
of  the  enemy.  The  setting  sun  was 
briHiantly  reflected  from  the  windows, 
and  his  beams  gilded  the  rich  sur- 
rounding vale;  but  they  sjcemed  only 

to 
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to  shine  upon  ruin, and  to  illuminate  a 
scene  of  desolation. 

When  we  came  within  two  miles 
of  my  dear  aunt's  much  loved  and 
honoured  abode,  the  moon  rose  in 
unclouded  majesty,  and  calmly  pur- 
sued her  uninterrupted  silent  course 
through  the  heavens. 

**  My  dear  sister,"  said  Clementina, 
''how  trivial  must  our  joys  or  griefs 
appear  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  heaven- 
ly regions!  With  what  serenity,  with 
what  dignity  that  beauteous  luminary 
appears  to  move  !  She  witnesses  the 
concerns  of  the  world  on  which  she 
looks  down  with  pity,  though  with- 
out permitting  them  to  interrupt  her 
tranquillity.  Even  so  niay  our  dear 
friends  at  this  moment  look  dovv^n 
upon  us,  whilst  their  pity  for  our 
sorrows  tarnishes  not  the  perfection 
M  2  of 
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of  their  own  felicity,  in  which  they 
may  hope  thai  we  shall  ere  long  be 
allowed  to  participate."  As  she  said 
this,  I  pressed  her  hand  within  mine; 
and  subdued  by  feelings  of  lender  re- 
gret^ we  did  not  seek  to  repress  our 
tears,  wlien  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door.  PoorClaudine  brought  the  keys, 
and  endeavoured  to  welcome  us  ;  but 
her  looks  only  were  eloquent,  and 
they  addressed  me  in  a  language, 
with  which  scenes  of  misery  have 
made  me  but  too  well  acquainted. 

Changed  and  desolate  indeed  ap- 
pears this  place,  where  once  I  passed 
the  only  happy  hours  which  I  have 
ever  known.  Too  truly  you  have 
$tyled  it  the  deserted  casket  of  jewels 
which  are  now  for  ever  lost,  and  will 
be  f6r  ever  mourned.  Oh,  Henry!  my 
dear  Henry!  sole  object  of  my  break- 
ing heart !  when  shall  I  become  re- 
signed 
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Bigned    to   our  untimely    separation  1 
Oh,  heavenly  Father!  teach  nie  to  sub- 
mit to  thy  decrees,   and  let  me   not 
presume  to  call  them   severe  I     I  was 
roused   from  a  train  of  torturing  re- 
membrances,     by     my     anxiety     for 
Clementina,    who  was  overcome  with 
the  fatigue  of  her  journey.     Alas  !    I 
have    said   in  my  despair,     that   my 
sorrows  could  not  adn.it  of  addition. 
Yes  !  I  have  presumed  to    murmur, 
and  to   say,   that  life   had  no  ties  to 
interest  me*     But  now  tlie  decline  of 
my  sister's   health  teaches  me,     that 
the  most  wretched  cannot   say  when 
the    cup   of   woe  will    not  admit  of 
increase.    Oh,  painful,  agonizing  trial, 
to  witness  the  decay  of  those  we  love  ! 
The  tortured  mind,  which  is  at  one 
moment  irradiated  with  the  cheering 
beams  of  hope,  is  at  the  next  plunged 
into  all  the  gloom  of  the  most  dread 
despondency  :    sometimes  it  is  racked 

with 
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with  all  the  anxiety  of  doubt,  at  others 
it  sinks  under  the  torpor  of  despair, 
v»hilst  an  iindefinable  presentiment  of 
nnsery  wafts  incessantly  across  the 
agitated  heart ! 

Clementina  has  shewn  consumptive 
symptoms  ever    since    my  last  visit 
to  you  :  they  daily  gain  ground.     Her 
cough  appears  to   my  terrified  imagi-. 
nation    the   knell   of  departing  :h^e;1 
and  the  hectic  bloom  with   which  it 
paints  her  cheek,  and  adds  new  lustre 
to  her  beauty,  seems  to  me  to  he  the 
banner    of    death    rejoicing    in    the 
prospect   of  his  victory.     Yet  it  can 
be  no  crime    to    hope;  and    as    she 
long  watched  over  me,  and  her  cares 
were  successful,    Heaven  may  perhaps 
listen  to  my  prayers,  and  re\vard  theni 
by  her  returning  health. 

Adieu,  my  dear  aunt!  A  few  weeks 

will 
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will  probably  terminate  our  residence 
liere,  if  Clementina  should  be  siif- 
iiciently  recovered  in  that  time  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and 
we  should  be  fortunate  enough  to 
procure  passports.  We  shall  then 
bend  our  course  to  England,  which 
is  at  present  endeared  to  us  by  being 
the  place  of  your  residence.  Let  us 
hope  to  meet  you  in  health  and 
peace,  and  believe  me  to  remain  ever 
yours^ 

EUGENIA   DE    ST.    EDMUND. 
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JMadmncde  Su  Edmund  to  Madame  dc  TQumllc* 

Belle- vuc.  . 

•*0f  jovspastjrcver  to  return,  how  painful  is  the 
i^emerabrancei" 

Alas  !  my  clear  aunt,  I  cannot  for- 
get the  happy  fleeting  days  of  my 
youth,  when  a  thousand  uncertain 
and  inexpressible  ideas  of  future  feli- 
city, floating  in  my  mind,  inspired  mc 
with  the  most  delicious  sensations; 
and  I  cannot  but  contrast  those  with 
the  sensations  which  I  at  present  feel. 

I  have 
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I  have  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
yet  let  me  not  repine  I  How  many 
adored  lovers,  how  many  idolized 
sons,  and  revered  parents  has  death 
made  pale,  silent,  and  insensible  I 

Tears  of  agony  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  my  eyes  ;  and  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  say  that  his  lot  is  the  most 
miserable  which  has  fallen  to  the 
share  of  man  1  Let  me  derive  good 
from  evil,  and  let  the  unhappiness 
which  I  have  suffered  chasten  and 
correct  my  heart.  I  am  thankful 
that  it  is  not  hardened  by  its  suffer- 
ings. Oh  no  !  it  has  been  taught  to 
feel  tenderly  for  those  of  others.  I 
consider  all  the  children  of  sorrow 
as  my  kindred,  and  whilst  I  can 
wipe  one  tear  from  the  cheek  of  misery, 
I  feel  that  life  has  still  some  claims 
upon  my  interest. 

M  5  Bat, 
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But,  alas  !  my  dear  aunt,  my  Cle- 
mentina sinks  daily  :  the  blast  of  ad- 
versity has  been  too  rough  for  this 
sweet  flower,  which  has  drooped  un- 
der its  severity,  and  support  is  offered 
too  late,  for  the  stem  is  already  bro- 
ken. Seymour  has  been  our  visitor 
during  some  days.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  anxiety  with  which 
my  sister's  situation  inspired  him ; 
he  actually  trembled  whilst  he  looked 
on  her  ;  and  indeed  her  beauty,  in  the 
present  stage  of  her  disease,  appears 
so  exquisite  and  highly  wrought,  that 
the  wondering  eye  almost  expects 
every  instant  to  see  it  subliming  into 
air.  1  he  vivid  crimson  of  her  cheeks, 
and  sparkling  lustre  of  her  eyes,  too 
surely  proclaim  the  hopelessness  of 
her  situation.  To  Aveep  over  her  is  all 
I  now  can  do. — Alas  t  when  shall  I 
cease  to  weep  ? 

You 
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You  know,  my  clear  aunt,  that  the 
spring,  though  generally  considered 
as  the  most  cheerful  and  interesting 
of  seasons,  was  never  a  favourite  with 
me*  The  reluctant  advance  of  the 
timid  year,  the  little  flowerets  afraid 
to  peep  from  their  buds,  the  chirpings 
of  a  few  birds,  the  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  village,  just  venturing 
out  to  resume  their  long-restrained 
sports,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of 
spring,  inspired  me  with  melancholy 
even  in  my  happiest  days,  and  they 
BOW  make  it  appear  to  me  yet  more 
dreary  than  the  solitude  and  incle- 
mency of  winter. 

Seymour  left  us  yesterday,  and  be- 
trayed at  parting  such  strong  emo- 
tions, that  Clemcutina,  almost  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  riffected  by  theni; 
and  seemed  to  be  equally  agitated  with 
himself.  On  seeing  this,  he  immediate* 
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]y  made  an  effort  to  assume  the  sem- 
blance of  composure.  He  accordingly 
took  his  leave  with  tolerable  firmness, 
after  having  requested  permission  to 
visit  us  again  as  soon  as  he  had  trans- 
acted some  business  of  importance, 
which  required  his  presence  in  Paris. 

After  his  departure,  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  thrown  over  us  by  the  loss  of 
so  esteemed  and  agreeable  a  compa- 
nion, we  walked  till  we  found  our- 
^elves'close  to  the  Duke  de  Liancourt's 
chateau,  which,  when  children,  we 
were  so  delighted  to  visit.  Alas!  he 
is  no  more — he  has  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  times.  His  ex- 
alted rank  was  his  only  crime,  and  all 
the  virtues  with  which  he  adorned  it 
could  not  save  him. 

A  fe-w  domestic^  only  remain  from 
the  splendid  retinue  which  once  in- 
habited 
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habited  the  hospitable  walls.  The 
house-keeper  who  saw  us,  respectfully 
rcc|uested  us  to  enter,  and  perceiving 
that  Clementina  was  weary,  I  gladly 
accepted  her  invitation. 

Whilst  my  sister  was  recovering 
from  her  fatigue,  I  wandered  through 
the  spacious  rooms,  with  a  melan- 
choly conviction  of  the  uncertainty 
of  worldly  possessions.  The  rich  da- 
mask hangings  were  torn  down,  the 
valuable  paintings  defaced,  the  furni- 
ture destroyed,  and  the  lofty  mirrors, 
which  had  often  reflected  the  bright- 
est beauties  of  the  gayest  court  in 
Europe,  now  threw  from  their  dull 
surfaces,  only  one  wretched  solitary 
figure,  who  almost  started  to  Rud 
lierself  thus  alone  in  a  place  where 
once  had  thronged  knights  and 
squires,  and  ladies  fair  and  barons 
bold.     I  involuntarily  repeated   from 

Ossiaa> 
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Ossian,  "  I  have  seen  the  walls  of 
Balclutha,  but  they  arc  desolate;  the 
song  had  resounded  in  the  hall,  but 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no 
more.  The  stream  of  Clutha  was  re- 
moved from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of 
the  walls ;  the  thistle  shook  there  its 
lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled  to 
the  wind  ;  the  fox  looked  out  from 
the  windows,  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  head.  Why  dost  thou  build 
the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  towers  to-day; 
yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blast  of  the 
desert  comes;  it  howls  in  thy  empty 
court,  and  whistles  round  thy  half- 
worn  shield."  Such  were  the  sad  re- 
flections which  crowded  into  my 
mind,  and  tempted  me  to  envy  the 
lot  of  those  who  are  already  at  rest, 
lam  young,  but  adversity  has  given 
me  a  premature  old  age,  and  taught 
me  to  withdraw  my  affections  'from 

earthly 
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earthly  things.  Alas  !  I  have  no  merit 
in  offering  my  heart  an  early  sacrifice 
to  heaven,  for  "  where  the  treasure 
is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also."  Every 
Arorlclly  hope  is  buried  in  my  Hen- 
ry's grave,  and  I  am  only  enabled  to 
pursue  my  weary  pilgrimage  through 
this  life,  by  the  conviction  that  every 
day  brings  me  nearer  to  its  termina- 
tion. Adieu,  my  dear  aunt  !  Believe 
me  to  remain,  with  every  sentiment 
of  gratitude  and  affection, 

Your's  most  sincerely, 

EUGENIA    DE  ST.    EDMWND. 
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LETTER  LXX. 


Madame  de  St.  Edmund  to  Madame  de  Tourville, 


Belle-Tue. 

She  is  gone,  my  clear  aunt!  forever 
gone  !  The  loved  connpanion  of  iny 
infancy,  the  last  bequest  of  my  ex- 
piring mother,  my  sole  remaining 
treasure,  is  gone  1  Oh  God!  am  I  ta 
be  left  alone  in  the  world  ?  Yet,  par- 
don me,  presumptuous  being  that  I 
am  1  it  is  not  for  me  to  arraign  thy 

decrees ! 
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decrees!  And  yet,  could  I  see  this 
fair  flower  untimely  blasted,  without 
weeping  over  it?  Oh,  no!  my  tears 
must  fall.  Alas !  they  will  fall,  and 
with  increased  anguish,  from  the  sad 
conviction  that  they  fall  in  vain. 

My  poor  Clementina's  health  had 
of  late  declined  so  rapidly,  that  she 
became  unable  to  leave  her  room  ;  the 
night  before  the  last,  she  was  so  visibly 
altered,  that  I  was  inexpressibly  alarm- 
ed by  her  situation,  and  Mrote  to 
Seymour,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
change- 

/-:"  Last  tiight  she  again  relapsed,  but 
was  not  so  ill  as  on  the  preceding 
evening.  She,  however,  requested  me 
to  join  her  in  prayer,  saying,  that  she 
might  not  be  so  able  to  perform  that 
awful  and  indispensable  duty  if  it  were 
longer  delayed.  After  we  had  con- 
cluded 
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eluded  our  devotions,  she  appeared 
perfectly  easy,  and  said  to  me,  with  a 
most  heavenly  calm  upon  her  counte- 
nance,  "  Sister,  tljough  we  are  very 
young,  we  have  had  great  afflictions. 
Yet,  let  us  on  no  account  repine. 
They  are  hy  no  means  unparalleled, 
and  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for; 
and  particularly  for  the  aid  which 
we  have  at  all  times  received  under 
them  from  a  due  sense  of  religion. 
Our  dear  mother,  by  imprinting  its 
important  truths  on  our  youthful 
minds,  gave  us  the  power  to  bear  her 
loss  with  becoming  fortitude ;  and  by 
its  aid  we  have  been  supported  through 
trials  under  which  we  must  have  sunk 
had  we  depended  wholly  on  human 
fortitude  to  sustain  us  in  them.  Never, 
my  dear  Eugenia,  give  way  for  one 
moment  to  despair,  which  is  as  dero- 
gatory to  a  rational  being,  as  it  is  im- 
pious in  a  religious  one.     A  God  of 

kindness 
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kindness'  and  love  will  not  visit  us 
with  afflictions  beyond  what  we  can 
support,  or  which  are  too  severe  to 
be  serviceable  to  us.  He  has  not 
created  us  that  he  should  be  regard- 
less of  us;  and  we  are  justified  in 
hoping,  that  a  knowledge  of  our  ca- 
pabilities of  enjoying  happiness  is  not 
bestowed  upon  us  merely  to  render 
the  paius  of  disappointment  more 
severe. 

"  My  poor  Eugenia,  "  continued 
she,  melting  into  tears,  *'if  I  die,  you 
will  lose  a  sister  whose  affection  and 
attention  I  had  hoped  would  in  time 
liav^e  restored  you  to  tranquillity. 
Yet,  though  I  be  not  spared  to  con- 
sole you,  do  not  give  way  to  hopeless 
gri^f;  let  not  the  languor  of  dejection 
weaken  the  energies  of  a  mind  so 
strong  and  cultivated,  but  rather 
call  them  to  your  assistance.  Remem- 
ber 
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ber  that,  *  Whom  God  loveth  he 
cliasteneth,'  and  that  our  separation, 
though  painful,  is  not  for  ever." 

Overcome  by  her  emotions,   she  at 
?ength  paused.    In  the  agitation  which 
accompanied   her    conversation,    her 
fme  light  hair  had  become  unfastened, 
and  fell  from  under  her  cap  in  a  pro- 
fusion of  ringlets.     She  curled  one  of 
them  round  her  ivory  fingers,  saying, 
Poor  Seymour  may  not  arrive  here  to 
receive  my  last  wishes  for  his  welfare ; 
but  you  shall  give  him  a  lock  of  this 
hair,   ^vhich    I  have    heard  him   call 
beautiful.     I  am   afraid,"  added  she, 
with   a    sweet,     though     melancholy 
smile,  '*  I  am  afraid  he  loves  me,  and 
perhaps   I   should   not  have  been  so 
apparently  careless  of  his  regard,  had 
I   not  forcibly  felt  for  some   months 
past   that  my  time  was  too  short  to 
authorize  me  to  occupy  it  in  the  cul- 
^  tivatioii 
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tivation  of  an  earthly  love,  and  that 
I  should  probably  not  long  be  spared 
to  make  him  happy,  even  if  I  possessed 
the  power  of  doing  it. 

'*  Our  motives  will  not  bear  to  be 
too  narrowly  searched  into.  I  fear 
the  temporary  desire  that  I  felt  for  a 
conventual  life,  which  you  attributed 
solely  to  my  desire  of  dedicating  my- 
self to  a  life  of  religion  and  tranquil- 
lity, originated  more  from  disgust 
with  a  world  wherein  I  saw  that  re- 
spect depended  on  riches,  and  that 
not  even  my  Eugenia's  virtues  could 
insure  her  the  happiness  she  deserved." 
She  again  appeared  fatigued  with 
speaking,  and  complied  with  the  re- 
quest which  I  made  to  her  to  remain 
silent,  and  endeavour  to  compose  her- 
self to  rest. 

The  stillness  around  us  was  only 

interrupted 
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interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  regu- 
lar tickings  of  a  watch,  which  seemed 
to  remind  my  poor  Clementina  that 
every  moment  brought  her  existence 
nearer  to  its  close.  In  the  hope  that 
she  might  gain  some  repose,  I  leaned 
in  silence  over  the  embers  which  thre^v 
a  mournful  gleam  across  the  room.  Past 
events  arose  slowly  to  my  memory,and 
followed  each  other  in  melancholy  pro- 
cession through  my  mind.  '  For  a  few 
minutes  I  was  diverted  by  the  contem- 
plation of  them  from  my  anxiety  on 
account  of  my  beloved  sister,  whose 
life  seemed  to  hang  on  a  thread  so 
fine,  that  I  feared  lestevery  breath  she 
drew  for  its  support  might  break  the 
imperceptible  link  which  yet  held  her 
to  mortality, 

1  was  presently  roused  by  her  voice, 

the  feeble  tones  of  which  entered  into 

my  soul.     I  ran'  immediately  to   the 

***^<'  bed-side: 
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bed-side  : — she  looked  up  to  me  and 
pressed  my  hand,  and  with  that  slight 
effort  her  pure  spirit  was  released, 
and  left  the  lovely  clay,  which  still 
retained  the  smile  of  innocence  and' 
peace  that  playetr  around  her  lips  as 
life  departed  from  them. 

So  tranquilly  she  died  that  I  repress- 
ed the  shriek  of  agonized  despair, 
which  was  ready  to  burst  from  my 
bosom,  lest  I  should  disturb  the  in- 
sensibility which  so  much  I  envied; 
and  I  continued  to  gaze  in  speechless' 
grief  on  this  young  and  beauteous 
creature,  thus  cut  off  in  the  bloom 
of  her  almost  spotless  life.  She  died' 
for  the  suffetings  of  others,  not  for 
her  awn.  -"^ff  unhappiness  and*  her 
father's  death  v/ere  trials  too  seveVd 
for  a  frame  of  which  the  delicacy  was 
only  equalled  by  its  beauty.  She  ha5 
fallen  a  victim  to  sensibility,  and* has^ 
left  me  a  prey  to  new  sorrows,  to  de- 
plore 
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plore  her  loss,  whilst  I  endeavonr  to 
imitate  her  worth. 

I  stooped  to  kiss  her  cheek,  but 
already  the  colour  was  deserting  it, 
and  it  was  waxing  cold.  The  chill- 
Dess  which  met  my  lips  seemed  to 
glide  into  my  heart ;  I  fainted,  and 
became  nearly  as  insensible  as  her 
over  whom  I  mourned. 

From  this  state  I  was  recovered  by 
the  cares  of  the  affectionate  Clau- 
dine,  who,  hearing  me  fall,  had  come 
to  my  assistance.  The  poor  creature 
wept  withnie,  and  her  tears  redou- 
bled mine.  Alas  !  she  lamented  the 
child  of  her  almost  maternal  cares, 
and  I  the  sister  of  my  soul.  She  de- 
plored the  deserted  state  of  Belle-vue^ 
and  I  the  solitary  wretchedness  of 
my  own  heart.  The  sun  rose  anJ 
animated  surrounding  nature,  whilst 

my 
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my  Clementina  onl}'  remained  cold 
and  motionless.  As  I  went  to  the 
window,  I  saw  the  peasants  were 
commencing  their  daily  lalx)ur.  All 
without  seemed  happy,  w^hiist  I  alone 
was  miserahle,  and  I  turned  from  the 
cheerful  faces  which  met  my  eyes 
with  sensations  iriingled  with  injus- 
tice, for  I  thought  every  one  unkind 
whose  countenance  was  gay.  Again 
I  wept  in  agony  over  my  sister  ;  again 
I  contemplated  the  wondeiful  work 
of  death,  and  my  mind  was  filled 
with  the  most  solemn  thonohts  in- 
spired  hy  tlie  awfid  scene.  At  tliis 
moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  car- 
riage rjpidly  appioaching  the  gates: 
my  throbhing  heart  foreboded  the 
arrival  of  Seymour.  It  was  he,  and  I 
lost  the  sense  of  my  own  unhappincss 
in  the  sympathy  which  was  excited 
by  the  idea  of  his.  We  feel  deeply 
for  others,  when  their  misfortuilrs-are 
VOL.   II.  N  similar 
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-sin)ilaT  to  aur  own,  and  I  would  gladly 
liave  hidden  myself  from  his  eyes, 
whose  first  inquiring  glance  was  cer- 
tain to  inspire  me  with  new  regrets. 

But  I  had  no  lime  to  deliherate. 
C'hiudine  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
Seymour  entered  immediately  after. — 
Ex]>austed  by  fatigue,  and  trembling 
\vith  anxiety, the  inquiry  that  he  would 
have  made  died  upon  his  lips;  but 
from  the  low  tone  of  his  voice,  and 
the  impatient  look  which  he  cast  to- 
wards the  closed  curtains,  I  \ras  pain- 
fully convinced,  that  tome  Claudine 
]}ad  left  the  sad  ta:>k  of  informing  him 
of  our  great  and  mutual  loss.  My 
tears  and  silence  suflcicntly  explained 
it  ;  and  the  wretched  Seymour  thretv 
himself  on  liie  bed  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  *'  Cold  image  of  my  love  1"  lie 
exclaimed,  *' through  life  adored,  how 
shall  I  part  with  thee,  even  to  death? 

Oh ! 


Ohl  teach  me  thy  own  patience  and 
resignation!"  He  sobbed  aloud,  and 
as  the  contemplation  of  grief  is  more 
intolerable  even  tlian  the  endurance 
of  it,  I  quitted  a  scene,  which  was 
too  affectins:  to  be  cahnlv  witnessed. 

It  was  long  before  I  cot:  Id  acq  aire 
resolution  to  entreat  Seymour  to  be 
more  composed;  it  was  long  ete  I  could 
succeed  in  my  entreaties,  and  prevail 
on  him  to  tear  himself  from  the  ina-*. 
nimate  form  which  was  no  lon<^er  sen- 
siblc  of  his  attentions.  He  bitterly 
regretted  having  left  Belle-vue,  and 
dwelt  with  fruitless  grief  on  his  hav- 
ing been  absent  the  few  dayswhicli  bt 
n^ight  have  spent  in  her  society. 

'*  It  is   melancholy,"  ^id  he,    "  to 

watch  the  decline  of  those  we   love, 

and  to  see  ttiem  paying  every  day  au 

increased  tribute  to  mortality  j  but  it 

N  SI  S.i 
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i3  still  more  dreadful  to  reflect,  that 
wc  neglected  to  enjoy,  even  for  one 
moment,  a  treasure  of  which  the  next 
deprives  us  for  ever  !'* 

He  entreated  me  again  always  to 
consider  him  as  a  brother,  and  made 
SL  solemn  vow  before  Heaven  never  to 
forsake  me.  Generous  friend  !  there 
needed  not  vows  to  confirm  his  ac- 
tions, which  have  been  uniformly 
such  as  I  might  expect  from  the  chosen 
companion  of  mj  beloved  Hei:^ry. 
Alas  1  I  cannot  yet  trust  myself  with 
that  lamented  name.  Though  my 
heart  whispers  it  to  me  incessantly, 
mv  hand  trembles  as  I  write  it,  whilst 
my  eyes  are  suffused  with  tears  as  I 
look  upon  it.  Adieu  !  my  dear  aunt, 
I  am  weak  alike  in  mind  and  body. 

I\J-5f;MIA    JDE    ST.    EDMUND. 
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yiadamedeSt.  Edmund io  Madame  de  TourvilU^ 

Belle-vue» 

re 

Ihr  treasure  which  my  mother  on 
her  death-bed  bequeathed  to  me,  I 
last  night  consigned  to  the  cold 
grave.  Sweet  spirits !  are  you  already 
reunited  in  the  regions  of  eternal 
bliss  ?  or  do  ye  still  hover  round 
your  hapless  Eugenia  ? 

Alas  I  amidst  all  the  deaths  which 
have  obscured  the  horizon  of  my 
existence     with   untimely    clouds,    I 

had 
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liad  still  my  Clementina  to  support 
and  console  me.  She  is  the  only 
one  over  whom  I  have  been  allowed 
to  weep  with  chastened  grief,  and 
whose  remains  I  have  been  enablecj  to- 
contemplate  with  devout  awe.  My 
unfortunate  liusband's  were  thrown 
into  one  common  feceptacle,  without 
being  distinguished  from  those  of 
iobbers,  murderers,  and  traitors,  and 
unhallowed  by  religious  rites.  My 
dear  father's  were  denied  the  tribute 
of  his^^hildren's-  tears;  and  thine,  my 
Henry,  my  murdered  love,  where  are 
tliin^^?  Alas!:  the  pale,  bloody,  and 
eold  remains,,  what  would  it  avail  me 
to  be  near  them?  Yet  did  Belle- vue 
<iontain  thy  ashes,  tio  strength  should 
draw  me  from  them,  nor  even  though 
every  moment  agonised  me  with  the 
recollection  of  days  of  happiness 
wever  to  be  recalled,  and  which  are 
gone  never  to  return  I 

Yes  I 
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Yes;  I  have  delivered  up  ir>y  sister 
fa  the  relentless  grave.-  1  saw  tire 
farth  cover  her,  and  my  blood  froze 
in  my  veins,  as  1  heard  it  fall  upon 
her  cofiin  :  then  did  I  humble  myself 
before  Heaven,  and  implore  of  it  that 
my  anguish  at  that  moment  might 
expiate  every  fault  ot  v/lfich-I  might 
involuntarily  or  ignorantly  have  been 
guilty.  I  wept  until  nature  was  ex- 
hausted, and  my  heart  felt  a  gleam  of 
comfort  as  I  refleded  that  Clementina 
was  at  least  exempted  from  sufferings 
like  mine.  Aiit  it  is  indeed  the  survivor 
who  dies,  and  death  is  enviable  whea 
compared  with  the  misery  whicli  it 
inflicts  on  those    whom  it  spares  ! 

Seymour  solicits  me  to  leave  France 
immediately,  and  has  kindly  offered 
to  accompany  me  himself  to  Eng- 
land. Alas  1  by  what  fetters  am  I 
still  bound  to  m}^  ill-fated  country, 
when  every  bond  is  broken,  and  every 

remenibrar;ce 
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remembrance  inspires  only  horror  or 
regret  ?  Yet,  when  I  look  at  the  sur- 
rounding objects  which  were  once  en- 
deared to  me  by  every  tender  tic,  and 
when  I  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  in- 
fantile sporl:s,and  youthful  hop^s,!  say 
to  myself,  perhaps  I  behold  them  for 
the  last  time,  never  more  may  I  return 
to  them  :  every  thing  then  immediate- 
ly acquires  additional  value  in  my  eyes, 
and  I  f.el  that  local  attachment  will 
remain  after  every  other  is  blighted. 
I  feel  that  my  heart  still  overflows 
with  the  tenderest  affection,  and  sen- 
sibility, and  I  exclaim  with  the  Scy- 
thian, '*  Can  I  say  to  the  bon^s  of  my 
forefathers,  arise  and  follow  me  into 
a  foreign  land  ?"  Yet  painful  as  is  the 
effort,  I  have  resolved  !  The  country 
which  contains  you,  my  dearest  ma- 
dam, would  tempt  me  to  it  through 
every  difficulty;  nor  will  I  suffer  un- 
.availing  regret  for  the  dead  to  in- 
terrupt  i?iy   duty  to  the  living.     Let 

me 
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mc  then  call  you  my  mother,  and 
oh,  let  me  also,  if  possible,  fbr<i:et 
that  I  deprived  you  of  your  child  !' 
To  you  I  shall  willin;;ly  dedicate 
every  future  moment  ol"  u»y  existence. 
But,  alas  !  I  c  n  only  bring  you  a 
faded  person,  ruined  fortunes,  and  a 
broken  heart:  a  mind  dvellingon 
the  past  with  regret,  as  fruitless  as 
it  is  bitter;  viewing  the  present  vitli 
an-  indifference  bordering  on  disgust  ; 
and  looking  to  tiie  future  without 
fear,  as  it  is  without  hope.  But  can 
I  call  this  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  ?  Oh  no  !  I  must  oppose  for- 
titude to  despair,  and  resignation  ta 
suffering. 

Adieu,  my  dear  aunt  !  In  my  next 
I  hope  to  inform  you  when  you  may 
expect  tQ  see  your  devoted 

EV6EMA    BE    ST.  EDMUND. 
N5 
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Madame  de  St.  Edmund  ty  Madame  de  TonmlU, 

Belk-vuc. 

"XT 

-i*  OUR  letters,  my-  dear-  aunt,  have 
Ijeen  inestimable  treasures  to  nic  ; 
tiiey  have  taught  nne  resTgnation,. 
and  more  than  that  I  must  not  hope- 
to  learn. — The  most  i n controvert i- 
hle  arguments  of  pi>ilosophy,  however 
exalteif,  could  do  no  more.  'Yhey 
can  only  teach  the  wretched  to  dis- 
guise- their  suft'erings,  for  to  fojget 
*hem  is  impossible.  The  bosom  may 
learn  to  suppress  its  anguished  sighs, 
but  they  will  swell  the  heart  \ 

I  hare  passed  a  most  melancholy 
autumn  1  In  the  spring, when  I  had  the 

heart- 
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heart-rending  employment  of  watcbin^^ 
\\'ith  tremblingsolicitade  and  prophetic 
sorrow  over  the  decay  of  my  inno- 
cent and  suffering  Clementina,  I  tlicn 
blamed  the  season,  and  said  it  is  the 
tardy  advance  of  tlie  year  uliich  makes 
me  sad;  in  the  summer  tlie  beautie.^  of 
nature  will  be  brilliant  and  confirmed) 
and  amidst  them  my  spirits  Vv^ill  revive. 

At  length  siimmev  came  robed  in 
gay  luxuriance,  and  every  thino* 
bloomed  with  fresh  v^i^oni.  lh\t 
Clementina's  health,  and  rny  lieart 
CO nt i  n  u  ed  t o  w  i  t  h t r,  rcg a  rd  1 1  s s  ( j f  t  h  e- 
ricii  and  fragrant  scene  ry  around  us. 
My  sister  died,  and  I  found  the  au- 
tumnal gloom  accordant  with  the 
depression  of  my  feelings.  ITie  si^'lis 
of  the  departing  year  were  res[)()nsi\  c 
to  my  own.  The  decay  of  nature 
pleased  me,  as  I  rejH-ared  to  myself, 

•*  Time  journeys  through  the  roughest  day;" 

and  soon  will  the  period  arrive^  v  hen^, 

after 
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after  the  winter  of  death,  we  shall 
awake  to  never-fading  spring,  and 
continue  it  through  endless  ages,  in 
regions  where  felicity  is  perfect,  and 
change  unknown. 

How  is  it,  my  dear  madam,  that  the 
remembrance  of  those  days,  which 
approached  to  the  extreme  bounds  of 
agony,  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  mind? 
I  have  now  a  melancholy  satis fiictioa 
in  retracing  scenes  which,  at  the  time 
they  took  place,  were  almost  insup- 
portable. Is  it  that,  like  shipwreck- 
ed mariners,  we-look  back  in  conscious 
security  on  the  dangers  which  we 
have  surmounted,  and  are  grateful 
for  having  escaped  them,  even  by 
being  cast  upon  a  desert. 

The  period  \\\\]  soon  arrive,my  dear 
madam, when  I  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  embracing  you.  Our  sorrows 
Avill  be  lessened  by  participation,  and 

time, 
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time,   the   lenient  assuager  of   afflic- 
tions, will  pour  balm  into  the  wounds 
which  a  most  relentless  adversity  has 
inflicted  on  us.      Seymour  has  applied 
in  vain   to  the  Convention  for  some 
small  portion  of  my  father's  property, 
which  was   confiscated  at  the  time  of 
his  death.    The  repeated  delays  which 
this  unwearied  friend  has    experienced 
would    have   worn    out  any  assiduity 
but  his;  at  length,    however,    he  has 
received  a  decisive  answer,    that   the 
deciees    of  that    assembly    were  un- 
alterable, and  thus  it   is  that  they  add 
injustice  to  cruelty.      I  shall  return  to 
you  poor,  but  not    destitute.     Thank 
Heaven  I  stdl  possess  riches  of  which 
I  cannot   be  deprived,  and  which  will 
enable  me  to  s  pport   myself  without 
becoming  a  burthen  upon  your  reduc- 
ed inroine.      I   3.'^^    fuistress    of  music 
and   drawing:  in  my  ^  t  lation,  these 
accoujplisiiments  are  treasures,  which 
will  secure  my  independence,  so  long 

as 
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as  I  retain  the  blessings  of  health  and 
an  independent  mind. 

Seymour  has  been  urgent  with  me 
to   accept    an  abode  in   his  family, 
as  a  companion   to    his  sister;    and 
they  have  already  written  to  me  on 
the  subject,  in  the  most  elegant  and 
friendly  manner.    But  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  life  of  occupationwill  be  service- 
able to  me,  and  that  the  deprivation  of 
wealth,  which  would  be  considered  by 
many    as  an  aggravation   of   misfor- 
tune, ma\  be  kindly  intended  to  alle- 
viate mine,  by  compelling  me  to  bestow 
that  pcrlion  of  time  on  procuring    a 
subsistence,  which  might  otherwiic  be 
wasted    in  the  fruitlessness  of  regret* 
eucouraged  by  the  vacuity  of  idleness. 

Adieu,  my  dear  aunt !    I  hope  soon 
to  assure  you  in  person    of  H^e    warm 
affection,  and  unalterable  f  i^ '  vn  of 
Yours  most  sinceici v> 

EUGENIA    tL    ST.    EDMl      T). 
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(Shingles  Seymour  to  Mrs.  Sei/monr. 

Bcntr: 

At  length,  my  dear  mother,  I  am 
restored,  after  innumerable  risks  and 
dangerSp  to  my  native  country,  from 
wliich  I  can  never  wander,  witliout- 
forniing  such  comparisons  in  its  fa- 
vour as  render  my  return  to  it  dou- 
bly grateful. 

My  impatience  to  see  you  and  my 
sisters  would  have  urged  me  to  pro-^ 
ceed  to  London  immediately  after  my 
arrival  her^  ;  but  I  have  now  another 
interest,  which  is  superior  to  that  of 
iwy    own   gratificatlan ;    I   must    be 

guided 
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guided  intiiely  by  the  inclinatmns  of 
the  luvtiy  and  unfortunate  Ma- 
dame de  St.  Ednuind,  whom  I  have 
had  the  happness  to  condwct  hither 
in  safety.  If  any  thing  c(mld  tend 
to  increase  the  p4(  a^ure  with  which; 
I  always  draw  near  to  a  home,  en^ 
deared  to  me  hy  dofi  estic  felicity 
and  elegant  conversation,  it  would 
be  the  prospect  of  introducing  this 
interesting  woman  to  your  acijuainti- 
ance.  You  do  not  indeed,  1  trust, 
consider  her  as  iiltogether  a  stranger 
toyou,  and  I  hope  that  her  near  rela- 
tionship to  the  only  woman  wiiom  I 
ever  loved,  and  whose  early  depar- 
ture from  the  world  has  clouded  all 
iny  prospects  of  future  hapi'iness, 
"would  alune  endear  her  to  you,  if  she 
did  not  possess  in  herself  every  claim 
to  the  highest  regard  which  you  can 
bestow  upon  her. 

Grief 
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Grief  has  tarnished  the  hist  re  of 
her  beauty,  without  wicherinj^  its 
sweetness ;  and,  ''  fancy  contrasting 
her  past  bloom  with  her  present  lan- 
guor, supphes  perhaps  as  much  to  the 
mind,  as  is  lost  to  the  eye.  She  suf- 
fers without  complaining,  mourns 
without  ostentation ;  and  speaks  of 
her  departed  friends  with  sucli  solemn 
floods  of  tears,  that  she  looks  like 
the  original  of  Dryden's  beautiful 
picture  of  the  weeping  Sigismundiu" 
In  her  sorrow  there  is  none  of  the 
moroseness  that  sullenly  rejects  com- 
fort: every  endeavour  to  console 
her  is  accepted  with  gentleness  and 
gratitude;  and  all  who  compassion- 
ate her,"  must  be  flattered  by  the 
complacency  with  which  their  attea- 
tions  are  received. 

Her  departure   fiom   Celle-vi.e  was 
4  severe    trial   to  htr  feelings,  which, 

thou^U 
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though  exquisitely  fine  by  natuFe,  are 
rendered  yet  more  tremblingly  alive 
to  sensations  of  regret,  by  the  long 
irritation  of  adversity.  With  diffi- 
culty could  she  be  drawn  from  the 
spot  where  every  thing  reminded  hev- 
of  some  deceitful  hope,  or  some  de- 
parted joy.  As  we  passed  through 
Amiens,  we  had  a  melancholy  duty 
to  fulfil,  in  visiting  the  tomb  of  my 
innocent  and  lovely  Clementina,  who* 
is  buried  in  the  cathedral  there.  The 
hand  of  devastation  was  strongly  visi- 
ble in  every  part  of  the  sacred  edificB*^ 
The  tattered  crimson  hangings,  the 
defaced  paintings,  and  mutilated  sta* 
tues,  all  marked  the  despoiler's  pro- 
gress- 
Eugenia  wept,  whilst  with  an  anxiety, 
like  that  of  a  miser  looking  for  his 
treasure,  she  sought  for  particular 
monuments  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed 
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custoiiicd  to  admire  and  revere.  At 
length  we  arrived  at  a  white  marble 
slab,  on  which  was  an  urn,  with  tbe 
simple  inscri{3tvon  of,.  "Farewell,  Cle- 
mentina !"  Uiidcrneath  was  the  name 
and  age  of  this  young  and  beauteous 
victim,  over  whose  grave  we  nciingled 
our  tears ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  de- 
scribe our  feelings  when  we  tore  our- 
selves from  a  spot  which  was  hallowed 
by  the  ashes  of  one  so  dear  to  us. 
Afler  a  melancholy  journey  we  arriv- 
ed at  Calais,  where  we  had  only  a 
few  hours  to  rest  after  our  fatigues^ 
before  we  embarked. 

The  colour  forsook  Eugenfa^s cheek* 
when  she  beheld  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  her,  perhaps  for  ever, 
irom  her  native  shores.  It  floated 
lightly  along  the  calm  waters,  which 
sparkled  with  the  suu*5  meridian  rays. 
The  glittering  sails  were  hoisted  to 
eatch    the  warm   and  gentle   breeze, 

whichr 
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which  might  seem  to  invite  the  spec- 
tators to  suffer  it  to  waft  them   over 
tlie  liquid   silver:     but   to    Eugenia 
the  scene  bore  a  different  aspect :    she 
regarded   witli   horror   the    waste    of 
waters  which    were  shortly  to   sepa- 
rate her   from    a   country  where,  not- 
withstanding the    distressing    scenes 
she  had  witnessed,  and  the  calamities 
she  had  suffered  in  it,  her  affections 
still  lingered  ;  and   in  leaving  it,    she 
seemed  to  abandon  every  hope  of  re- 
turning happiness.     When   the   cap- 
tain informed   us  that  the  wind  was 
fair,    and   that  he  could    not   delay 
weighing  anchor,  she  knelt  upon  the 
earth,  and  kissed   it  in  an  agony  of 
despair,  exclaiming,   *'  Farewell,  fare- 
well,  my  native  land  !  beloved  even 
amidst    the    tumults    which   distract 
thee,  amidst  the  convulsions  by  which 
thou  art  overwhelmed.     Ashes  of  my 
ga  cuts  and  of  my  friends,    farewell  ! 
I  go,  but  my  heait  remains  witlj^you  :, 

it 
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it  will  not   quit   my   native   country, 
though  I,  and  thousands  as  unhappy 
as  I  am,  are   obhged    to  seek  refuge 
on  foreign  shores,  and    in  more  tran- 
quil climes.     Oh,  heavenly  Father  1" 
she    continued,     raising  her    clasped 
hands   in  prayer,   "  let  my  misguided 
countrymen    see    their    error ;    teach 
them  to  penitently  return  to  thee;  for- 
give their  wanderings,  and  grant  that 
they  may  finally  become  a  virtuous, 
wise,  a»d  happy  nation  T'      She  wept 
some  minutes  longer  in  silence,  then 
rising,  said  with  a  faint  smile,    **  now 
we  will  depart."     Wlien  on  board  the 
vessel  she  kissed  her  hand  gracefully 
to   the  crowd,   who,    attracted  by  her 
beauty,   and  sympatliizing  in  her  un- 
common emotions,    pressed   round  to 
bid   their  adieux,    and    remained  on 
the  beach  until  we  could   no  longer 
discern     then;.     The  white    cliffs    of 
Albion  soon  presented   themselves  to 

«ur  view. 

Imme- 
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Immediately  on  our  arrival  vvc 
-were  greeted  by  Madame  de  Tourville; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  though 
a  very  affecting  meeting  took  place 
between  her  and  Eugenia,  the  lattet 
now  appears  composed,  and  even 
^cheerful  in  the  society  of  lier  worthy 
aunt.  Sincerely  -do  I  liope  tliat  this 
truly  exalted  young  woman  will  yet 
find  comfort  in  a  world  to  which  she 
has  given  so  bright  an  example  of  tire 
triumph  of  virtue  over  human  suffer- 
ing. In  all  her  trials  she  has  been 
supported  by  conscious  rectitude, 
which  will  always  carry  with  it  its 
own  reward,  by  ensuring  to  us  the 
sweetest  of  all  reliefs  under  suffering, 
our  own  approbation.  The  horror 
which  the  sudden  and  dreadful  death 
of  her  husband  inspired  was  unmixed 
with  remorse,  for  never  even  in 
thought  had  her  guileless  bosom  in- 
jured him.     Her  lover  was  torn  from 

her 
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lier  at  the  moment  when  the  passioa 
M'hich  she  had  before  smothered  with 
unshaken  firmness  ceased  to  be  a 
fault.  But  the  tears  which  fell  in 
torrents  to  his  memory  lost  their 
bitterness,  by  the  reflection  that  her 
attachment  had  been  such  as  approv- 
ing angels  might  have  witnessed, 
and, as  she  may  humbly  hope,  will  glow 
with  purified  ardour  in  the  kingdoms 
of  eternal  love,  of  the  happiness  of 
which,  all  our  finest  and  most  ex- 
alted sensations  here  are  only  a  fore- 
taste. To  her  father  and  my  lament- 
ed Clementina  she  had  been  all  that 
a  parent  and  a  sister  could  desire, 
for  her  life  was  devoted  to  obedience 
and  affection.  IMay  we  not  then  almost 
wonder  that  she  should  be  subjected 
to  such  varied  and  unparalleled  tria.ls? 
may  we  not  with  apparent  reason  ht 
surprised  that  a  heart  like  hers  should 
be   endued  with  the   most   exquisite 

sensibilitv, 
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sensibility,  only  to  be  racked  witli 
the  keenest  anguish?  Abounding  in 
benevolence,  and  open  to  every  im- 
pulse of  humanity,  it  is  deprived  of 
all  on  ^^hom  it  would  have  lavished 
its  affections:  disappointment  has 
chilled  it,  and  it  is  withering  under 
the  influence  of  sorrow.  And  yet  we 
see  every  day  instances  as  painful  and 
as  unaccountable  :  we  see  the  hand 
of  generosity  witliheld  by  poverty, 
the  spirit  of  freedom  enchained  by 
dependence,  and  the  fire  of  genius 
repressed  by  neglect.  We  see  modest 
n.erit  abashed  by  the  contemptuous 
sneer  of  pride,  industrious  poverty 
oppressed  by  ill-gotten  wealth,  and 
suifcring  virtue  sinking  under  the 
power  of  triumphant  vice.  Instances 
of  this  kind  we  see  constantly,  and 
yet  we  are  not  justified  in  repining, 
for  might  not  *'  the  poor  beetle  which 
Ave  tread    upon"  with   ecjual    reason 

urge 
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urge,  that  the  beauties  of  creation 
had  better  never  have  existed,  than 
that  it  should  have  been  called  into 
being  only  to  expire  in  useless  tor- 
ments? Were  we  inclined  to  look  for 
good  as  narrowly  as  we  search  for 
evil,  we  should  probably  find  that 
the  former  greatly  predominates, 
much  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
discern  the  immediate  utility  of,  any 
more  than  of  the  bitter,  though  per- 
haps salutary,  portion  of  evil  which 
is  allotted  to  us. 


"  For  ask  why  the  flow'ret  so  sweetly  will  blow, 
"  Which  none  but  ihe  hermit  is  able  to  know? 
"  Why  the  wild  woods  re-echo  with  melody  clear, 
"  Which   none   but  the   huntsman    is   destin'd    to 
hear  ?" 


In  all  situations,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  enjoy  with  temper- 
ance,   and     resign    with   fortitude,    is 
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enough  to  know,  in  a  world  where  it 
must  needs  be  ''  that  evil  will  come/* 

"  And  be  it  so;  let  those  deplore  their  doom, 
*'  Whose  hopes  still  grovel  in  this  dark  sojourn: 
"  But  lofty  souls  who  look  beyond  the  tomb, 
"  Can  smile  at  fate,  and  wonder  how  they 
mourn. 

'^  What  though  below  fair  virtue  oft  must  strive 
"  With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain  : 
"  Yet  Heaven's  immortal  spring  shall  still  arrive, 
"  And  man's  majestic  beauty  bloom  again 
"  Bright  thro*  th'  eternal  year  of  love's  triumph- 
ant reign !'' 


Adieu 


CHARLES  SEYMOUR. 


THE    END. 


W.  FUnt,  Printer, 
Old  Bailey. 


